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Opec to freeze current oil 
price and output levels 



GENEVA ( API — Saudi Arabian Oil Min- 
ister Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani said Wed- 
nesday he expected current Opec 
oil prices and output levels to stay frozen 
during an Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries price and production re- 
view meeting that opened here. 

Yamani reaffirmed that his country. 
Opcc's leading producer, would freeze 
prices at $2 9 a barrel until the end of 
1985. and said ii would keep that price 
despite pressure from oilier cartel mem- 
bers seeking to boost revenues. 

Yamani. cuing the need to be realistic, 
spoke k> reporters just before the 1 .1 oil 
ministers began a review of price and pro- 
duction strategics amid sluggish markets 
and a worldwide oil glut. 

“We expect this meeting to confirm 
that all prices will stay frozen until the 
end ol 1 0 S 5 , ut the very least,’’ Yamani 
said. “We huve to be realistic and there- 
fore Hie same constraints should upply to 
overall Opec production. ’’ 

“We will stick to this, irrespective of 
wlml others might wani to do.” Yamnni 
udded. 

I he conference at Geneva's Intercon- 
tinental hole] is expected to last three to 
four days, but without producing any sur- 
prise price or production hikes. As usual, 
police took security precautions, posting 
armed officers around the hotel, checking 
entering guests with airport- si vie metal 
detectors, and posting plain clothes offic- 
ers in the Lobby. 

The 13 oil ministers met to consider re- 
commendations of their Market Monitor- 
ing Committee for maintaining the bench- 
mark price of $29 set last March, and a 
production ceiling or 17.5 million barrels- 
a-day of combined output, its lowest in 
14 years. 

The recommendation is in line with (he 
approach long advocated by Yamani, who 
has been urging a price freeze in the hope 
that the budding industrial recovery in the 
West would eventually boost demand. 

Describing the world oil market now as 
sort, Yamani added however that he ex- 
pected demand to begin picking up next 
year as the economic recovery progresses. 
Although he was optimistic about" in- 
creased economic activity in the second 
half of 1984, he said a cut in the price or 
Britain s North Sen oil would be serious. 

Iran, meanwhile reaffirmed it would 
seek a five- dollar rise in Opec's bench- 
mark price, to $34. presumably lo help 


finance its three-year-old war with fellow 
Opec member Iraq. Iranian Oil Minister 
Mohammed Gharazi (old reporters that 
Saudi Arabia should cut its oil production 
if necessary (o maintain the higher price. 

Geneva Star Correspondent 
Carrie Nellc Thompson 
filed this report: 

For weeks financial analysis have been 
speculating as to the course the Opec 
ill cm hers would take. Most have predicted 
much hassling regarding both production 
and price, but concluding with little or no 
change in the present status ( 17.5 million 
harries per day at $29.00 per barrel). Oil 
analyst David Gray of the London stock- 
hrokcragc of James Capel and Co. was 
even quoted in (he “Imernational Hcrlad 
Tribune' as saying, " What they ought to 
do is meet for 45 minutes flat then reaf- 
firm their staled positions issued follow- 
ing their ten- day meeting in London last 
March." 

Nevertheless. correspondents from 
around (lie globe pace the halls of Gene- 
va's Intercontinental Hotel, hoping to 
snatch a few minutes with one delegate 
who might divulge an inside track regard- 
ing an unexpected turn of events. 

The world sits and the correspondents 
hover as all ponder: Will the thirteen 
members of the Opec resolve to hold 
prices at status quo. as the four-man mar- 
ket monitoring committee (Venezuela 
Algeria. United Arab Emirates and In- 
donesia) wish? Will they stand firm on li- 
miting production, contrary to the wishes 
of Iran, iraq, the UAE and Venezuela? 
How strong will the pressure be lo curtail 
a repetition of Saudi Arabia’s 1983 third 

3 u f.f »^M U cT ge ! n su PP'y lo the world mar- 
ket/ Will Saudi, in turn, upset the balance 
or supply versus demand? 

Politically, will Iran and Iraq act on 
their threats to bomb and counter-bomb 
such that the Strait of Hormuz would 
close, thus abruptly ending the present oil 
surplus which is otherwise projected to 
continue at least until 1990? Will non- 
-Opec oil-producing nations such as the 
United Kingdom, Russia, and Mexico 
have to play by Opec’s rules? Will the 
conservation movement which has grown 
steadily since the oil embargo of 1973 
continue to develop, or is the turn-around 
trend of back-io- big- automobiles as is in- 
creasingly being seen in the United States 
a sign of renewed complacency by major 
oil-consuming populations? 
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ooting engulfs Lebanon 
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DISMAL SCENE: Rescue workers spray water over the remains of two Jetliner! 
collided Id heavy fog on the runway of Madrid International airport on WelwU 
morning (APWIrephoto) ™ 

1 04 die in Madrid plane collisior 

MADRIDI AP) — At least 104 people per- timalcd 1 I Italians, two West Gena 
ished on Wednesday when two Spanish Pole and a Moroccan aboard, 
airliners collided in heavy fog on an air- c . 

port runway prior lo takeoff. Some Japanese survivors, rime 13 

T ....... _ be r could not be immediately csiiHuii 

•ji n ? I50r a lon Minister Enrique Baron were said to have been hospilatizcdfafe 
said 23 passengers and eight of the nine drid hospitals, 
crew members of the Iberia Boeing 727 . . .... . . . 

aircraft headed for Rome survived the P T1 \ ey were identified only Ij it! 
crash. He said 61 passengers and one fanilly names which are the same iib* 
crew member died when the Iberia plane cnses * an " ld,callon the victim we 
was hit by DC- 9 of the Spanish domestic t,ves ' 

airline Aviaco. Hundreds of rescue workers cei 


Ail 37 passengers and five crew mem- 
bers of the Aviaco aircraft headed for 
Santander in northern Spain were killed. 

/n’KcSSi 06 ??** 1 al 0945 local time 

(0845 GMT) with the visibility less than 
15 metres because of fog. Barajas Inter- 
national Airport had been closed to in- 
coming flights since the early morning be- 

r? U uf -4*®. f °8- °nly a few outgoing 
flights had left the airport before the colli- 
sion. 

Officials said they were attempting to 

?r e iAH ri ?I ne ^ hy J he Aviaco airliner had 
f nter . the takeoff runway when 

takeoff? F “ 8,rCrafl WaS ginning llu 

it “ ng to the civ 'l guard, the major- 

EiS t n?ff ,,en8ers on the Rome-bound 

There £?« ™ re I 10 / Spanish nationals. 
There were several Japanese and an es- 


timated 1 I Italians, two West Gem 
Pole and a Moroccan aboard. 

Some Japanese survivors, whoa 13 
ber could not be immediately cstaHu^i 
were said to have been hospilatizedlafe 
drid hospitals. 

They were identified only tyii 1 
family names which are the same in* 
cases, an indication the victims wereru 
tives. 

Hundreds of rescue workers cei 
through the steaming wreckage, ptt 
up pieces of bodies and wrapping ibet 
blankets. 

The search and rescue efforts * 
hampered by the fog. 

“We all heard the explosions, tor 
one could find the planes,’’ saidteffi 
Rodrigo, a baggage handler for IberiiS 
was loading an aircraft at the tiut““ 
collision. " We ran out towards thee® 
A survivor had to lead us to the wads 

A policeman whose face was #® 
with soot wiped his brow and told «« 
in particular: “This time it’s worse 1 
bodies are in little pieces. Last uw w 
were burned, but whole.” 

The same officer had searched fort 
dies and survivors after the cr*sb fl 
Avianca Jumbo jet on 27 Nowata^ 
aircraft crashed just short of M J 
airport runway on a flight fromni» 


m\T[ { AP) — Lebanese army 
Sips clashed on Wednesday with 
uti- government militiamen in Bei- 
l's southern districts and state ra- 

US warships 
blast Syrians 

WASHINGTON ( AP) — The battleship 
■New Jersey* and two other US war- 
ships fired 70 shells at anti-aircraft 
wslllons In Syrian-occupied areas of 
Lebanon on Wednesday In the heaviest 
US natal bombardment so far. 

Defence officials said the * New Jer- 
ry's 16-inch guns sent 1 1 shells, each 
neighing about 1,200 kilos, Inland 
Irom the Mediterranean while the 
cruiser 'Tlconderoga* and destroyer 
'Tatnall* aimed about 60 five-inch 
shells at surface-to-air and anti- 
aircraft gun sites. 


dio said two soldiers and one civilian 
had been killed. 

Four heavy mortar shells landed about 
I 00 metres from (he headquarters of the 
British contingent of the multinational 
peacekeeping force, but a British spokes- 
man said the 97- man unit suffered no ca- 
sualties. 

In the northern port of Tripoli, rival 
Palestinian groups traded mortar and au- 
tomatic weapons Tire early in the day foll- 
owing two evening attacks by Israeli gun- 
boats on positions held by PLO Chairman 
Yasser Arafat's loyalists. 

Mr. Arafat’s troops blasted away with 
automatic weapons at Israeli jets as they 
flew reconnaissance flights over the city 
on Wednesday, but scored no hits. 

In Beirut, state radio reported that 
heavy clashes with all kinds of weapons 
broke out at mid-day in Beirut neighbou- 
rhoods along the “Green Line" dividing 
Christian east Beirut from the largely Mu- 
slim western sector. 

Four shells landed around the British 
headquarters in Hadath about 11:30 
a.m., according to spokesman Maj. Alex 
Twickel. 


The US Marines in Beirut, meanwhile, 
reported that a rocket-propelled grenade 
crashed overnight into their airport base. 
The fresh violence came a day after US 
warships blasted anti-aircraft positions in 
Lebanon’s Syrian- controlled central 

mountains and Israeli gunboats pounded 
Mr Arafat's loyalists in two raids on Tri- 
poli. 

• ' We had one RI'G round impact on our 
northeastern perimeter at 8:26 p. in. Inst 
evening (Tuesday)." said Marine spokes- 
man Maj. Dennis Brooks. No casualties 
nor duinage were reported, and no fire re- 
turned. 

Local radio stations said sporadic cla- 
shes with mortars, anti-tank weapons and 
small arms flared in the lulls overlooking 
1 he Murine base between leftist Druzc and 
rightist Christian mililius. Rut the figh- 
ting tapered off al dawn. 

The Tripoli clashes broke out at 7:15 
a.m. on Wednesday and one mortar round 
slammed into the guard post of the Le- 
banese army officers' club in the city's 
Kubbeh neighbourhood, wounding two 
sentries, the state radio said. 

Continued on page 24 
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Cold winter for Aqaba: Star Spe- 
cial Report, pages 4 & 5 

• Jordan — Prince If assail de- 

scribes * middle ground' 
stand: page 3 

• Economy — Keep up with tender- 

ing invitations with Contracts 
& Contacts: page 5 

• Middle East — Exclusive inter- 

view with Prince Bandar Sul- 
tan: page 8 

• Analysis — Untold story of the 

Kliazar kingdom: page 12 

• Environment — Carnage of In- 

dia’s Green Revolution: page 

14 


Qasem says US Aqaba’ s hotels threatened 
should pressure with collapse of business 

^ The Star presents an In- depth report on the 

r * , • j. I* . * Ka c thy plight of the Aqaba resort and Its implications 

ST* PI PI TO Withdraw a for the national tourism industry. Tourism 

lDl Civl I'v wxvxx amman - a crash of up to 95 Director Michael Hamarneh gives his view- 

point on page 4 
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American bet on Israel: Will it work? 


By Abdulsalam Massaruch 

Star Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — The United Slates 
agreement to reactivate the ** strategic 
consensus and co-operation" with Israel 
is beginning to create loud voices through 
(lie United States, especially after the US 
air strikes against Syrian-controlled areas 
in the Shouf mou plains last Saturday, 
which was followed by a constant shelling 
of the US Marines forces in and around 
Beirut inter national airport, something 
which (ho State Department could not say 
if it wns done by Syrinn forces or by Shl- 
‘iles and Druze militias. 

The ait strikes were also followed by US 
Navy ships bombing of mountain pqs-. 
itions. The net results of these clashes 
and fire power: eight Marines dead, two 
US jets downed and two captive US pilots 
in the hands of the Syrians. 

The background for this heated fire 
power exchange belween the US and Syria 
comes, according to many observers in 
Washington, after the agreement which 
was reached out between President Ro- 
nald Reagan and US Secretary of Stale 
George Shultz, from the US side, and Mo- 
she Arens and Yitzhak Shamir. The 
agreement has far-reaohjng dimensions 
and It looks like that the United States is 
betting on the Israelis lo accomplish for 
the US policy what Secretary Shultz and 
Ills aides were not able to . accomplish 
through their diplomacy: namely to persu- 
ade Syria to pull its troops out of Lebanon, 
so President 1 Reagan will be able to an- 
nounce that he made a headway In Leba- 
non,- assisted In The evacuation of all ex- 
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terna forces out of the war- torn country 
and finally to pull the 1800 Marines out 
of Lebanon before he makes his an- 

o7 l ,hrSd 0 StaTcs ln8r0rth ' PreSidenCy 

. The agreement with Israel and the tim- 
ing or the announcement in the White 
House disturbed so many observers and 
diplomatic experts because they thought it 
w i' J eo ,P ardlze the position and the ability 
of th? US lo be able to play the role of a 
»» arbitrator or conciliator. But 
the White House and the State Depart- 
ment were in a hurry to assert that the 
agreement wm assist Israel and the mod? 
erale Arab states aL the same time The 
reaction in the Arab world created more 
apprehension and Tear that in implement? 
ing the DS- Israeli agreements the US will 

on n S ,. Cr °r lblil u y ™ th th * Arabs, and on 
top of the List, the moderate Arabs. 



a high price for the US 10 
order to sway the Syrians through® 
rasli Tire nnwer. bacKM 1 * 


Secretary of -State George Shultz evaded ***** Am¥rici,, s umbrella 


i 1 " answer. to a qugB* S Vorre? 

p£?n d M nt 5 ul £i m 81 his news confer- 

ence Monday, 5 December, about how the 

agreement with the Israelis will assist iS 
crating stability in the Middle East. He 
only answered; partially and said that the 
» Jj h™* 1 is Vital for the US and 
fw 1 !? Wlll , prot0ct Israel, but he also said 
t l6 M u ; . a great Russian presence in 
us* h &. i , Ca y B,ll8 ?J ot ru trouble for 
ine Ua. Shultz also said that there nm 

J ™thif 0 i ti<! ®l and military committees 
wi h the Israelis that will meet in JanuSI 
with the purpose of discussing and studv- 

Ktt 8flla5d the us 


edUori^ r f 8 FH^y Cl 2 

freeze 

Bank, and retina on th. n,, . on West 
with Egypt. ” 8 0 the aut °nomy talks 

correspond ntT^n" ta [w S diplomatic 


1 act 1 1 11c 

United States, to get out of W “ | 
Thursday. 1 December, P ria< * ta 
Sultan. Saudi Arabia’s new 
Washington, handed Pwsj* * * 
letter Trom the Saudi Monj r «i 
Fahd, which in essence in® 1 ®* 1,^ 

ria wants to 8 el . oa \ era Lii titftf 
only after it learns about Isr« ^ 
for complete withdrawal from 

There are reports that 
ready to let the Israelis mo * ° 
non, and they, in turn, wilis^ ^ 
departure from Lebanon, ^ 
Israeli- Lebanese agreemcn 1 ^ 

course, without being n ^„ ( , n t that • 
stomach to accept the agree ^ 
saw as another violal'on 0 , 

sovereignly. Published rep® * ^ 
indicate that there are ra ^ Sj . 
that Israel should n0t .ff l u„n,fortl>* 1 
in order to get even with W* 

Secretary of Sute Geers'^ ^ 
si dent Reagan and Secret 
Casper Weinberger all (bgt they 
defence" and fia y e * nS1 ® other targe® 
continue to hit Syr tens or °d 
they are attacked. The * 

cording to many observe^. ^ 
the peaceful mission oft forcC sinj* 

bloody confrontation. t 

non who want the 
not want any 
presence of the US for ^froP' 

Ignite a Russian- American 

in the Middle East. - 

1 ‘ 


By Khader Mansour 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - “The United Stales 
ls aWe. and al any lime, to per- 
5 'iadc. or rather to force. Israel 
to adopt a serious attitude lo- 
wards peace, including the with- 
drawal of its forces from Leba- 
non, ‘ says Foreign Minister 
warwan Al- Qasem. In an inter- 
view with The Star. Mr. Qasem 
"If the US fails to do so 
® r °re it i s | 00 | a[6i t his will 
"^an that the potential dangers 
01 such a situation will spread to 
toreaien peace in larger areas, 
;Wnm and outside the Middle 

Mr. Qasem said that, the 
■yabs are “disturbed to see that 
nrael is tolerated in her conti- 
offences and violence in 
we occupied territories, the ut- 
H:°f such offences being the 
Riding of more and more set- 
*rnents, which hinders any 
{*“« process." The United 
jS*. 5, be stressed, ought lo 
bS . b balanced stand with re- 
PJJtO lhe Arab- Israeli conflict 
" fo « it is too late. 

sa * the US has the credi- 
. greatly to help in finding a 
EEJ- so,uti °n to the Arab- 
connict, as the US is the 
y country that can effectively 
SDonn p . ressure on Israel to re- 
1 t0 reason and common 



Marwaa Al- Qasem 


By Kathy Kaklsh 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - A crash of up to 95 
per cent in bookings at Aqaba 
hotels in the usually busy months 
of October and November this 
year has added lo the woes of the 
Red Sea resort’s tourist industry. 
The cancellation of large num- 
bers of bookings for those 
months comes on top of a gen- 
eral drop in business of about 30 
per cent from last year - a de- 
cline that one hotel manager ref- 
ers to bitterly as an annihila- 
tion" or the industry. 

That hotelier’s bitterness, or 
at least his anxiety, is typical of 
a number of people in the busi- 
ness contacted by telephone Trom 
Amman. For example. Holiday 
Inn Manager Jean Lancelle says 
that so Tor this year his hotel s 
average occupancy has been 
down only 1 3 per cent — from a 
rate of 73 per cent to one or 63 
Der cent — but that it was hit 
with 95 per cent canceUaUoiB 
Tor October and November. Vt ilh 
most of the winter yet to come, 
the hotel waits anxiously. 

Cora! Beach Hotel Assistant 
Manager Nnrcissa Domingo put 
her hotel's cancellation rate dur- 
ing the last two months at 80 per 
S' A general Celine of 30 per 


ate their employees at the hotel, 
so that it doesn't have to depend 
on the tourist business entirely. 

Sector His 

The plight of the tourism in- 
dustry in Aqaba is bound up 
closely with the ills of the whole 
country's tourism sector (sec 
page 4). But Aqaba hotels seem 
to be Hie most acutely affected. 
Many of them are said to be los- 
ing hundreds of dinars a day. 
and some arc on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Several hotels have 
closed some of their floors, and 
others have shut down their lun- 
chrooms to have their evening 
restaurants do double duLy. 


Industry experts both in Am- 
man and Aqaba discount specula- 
tion that Aqaba's problems as a 
tourist destination have a lot to 
do with its proximity to the 
growing industry and port areas. 
“Of course, you can't have both 
of them together because of the 
limited space, but there are no 
problems for the time being/’ 
said Mr. Lancelle. Munir 
Nassar. Manager of the Inter- 
national Traders travel agency in 
Amman, told The Star that iT 
both activities are planned to a 
certain scale, they can do well in 
the limited space available. 

The tourism professionals at- 
tribute the problems to a number 
Continued on page 4 


: re*!? asked what the Arab 
h,SS° n would be if Israeli in- 


. dashes between the the hotel wans U w 0-1 UMfe i 

simeroowers in our region." Coral Beach Hotel Assistant 

superpo ..... Manager Nnrcissa Domingo put By Pam Dougherty 

While the Arabs are truth hotel's cancellation rate dur- 

fully working for » , ge 2lfu ing the last two months al 80 per Star Staff Writer 

peace." he said, the Israelis, ■ A general decline of 30 per a mmAN — “Farmers, plant 

“by effect of their arrogance. fQr [he year 1983 comes on ur whenl an d barley now" is 

brute force and huge arsenal, are , op of p drop of the same proper- lhfl lliess agc the Agriculture 

keen to carry on with their tern v during 1982 from 1981. Ministry lias been sending out in 

torial ambitions and dreams. she said. At the time or speaking a radio television and new- 

« ornnhasised that to The Star, she still had several S p aper campaign for Uio pust few 

Mr. Qasem r«- e mpjjasisea i i , for Christmas and New ^ £ eks. Despite these efforts and 

a peaceful solution ough ob J was hoping that they , f v . ain showers that have 

serve the legitimate nghtt c JJ", nol ^ canC elled. occurred so far. experts fear that 

Palestinian Pjopj- the The 80 per cent occupancy re- farmcrs may be missing the best 

are the Si ct " corded al Aqaba Hotel in 1982 planting time. 

Arab-lsrae ■ s || d to 22 per cem Oils year. the weather on the 

Israel, 111 ‘ u ™' nr i5 hive both Manager Are f AMul Rah an remalned dry and warm 

realize that she cannot have told The Star. He sa d that quite late In December, 


Farmers risk wheat crop 
by waiting for more rain 


Mr. Qasem re-emphasised that 
Arab- Israeli conflict. 


lrKH n ^° uld be if Israeli in- . turn shou ld fully slid ( o 4 ■ h Abdul Rahman 

ff«r? nce u Continues - P art,cu * . ihatshe cannot have both Star He said that book- 

l he US and Israel haye realize that ihjfan^ can have old' T£e Sur . nes* ^ fiH ?5 per 

*Srd a u ,tral ® 8ic co-operation peace an ■ laI jd. he said: in85 h om rooms during 

ftSt , Mr *. Qasem said this ac- peace n return mjnd th t centof ine no: cance l| a tions 


the few rain showers that have 
occurred so Tar, experts fearthal 
farmers may be missing the best 
planting time. 

Because the weather on the 
whole remained dry and warm 
until quite late In December, 
many people imagined tliai Jor- 
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istry's Research and Extension 
Department, the problem is not 
the late rain itself but the way 
farmers react lo it. 

Mr. Katkhuda told The Star 
that the department advises far- 
mers to plant their wheat and 
barley in November: but only 
about 20 per cent of them do so. 
Most farmers prefer to wait until 
after the first good rains of the 
winter; but this presents two 
dangers. 

If the rains arc late then 1 planti- 
ng will be late, the crops will not 
have enough time to grow and 
yields will be poor. Oil the other 
hand, if the farmers wait for the 
rain the ground may become too 
wet and muddy for ploughing and 
they will not be able to plant a 1 
crop at all. 


forwarded to the next *' Israel I can say. so ner cbnt He said oc- the rain was causing a problem they ^j, nol be able to plant a' 
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VARTA 


BATTERIES 


FOUD ABOU ROUSS 


King Hussein Str. Tel: 2 5734 



BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
TEA AND COFFEE MERCHANTS 
R TWININQ & CO. LTD. LONDON 


fashion furs 
rhodes 

Cordially invite you to their 

GREEK FUR EXHIBITION 

to be held at Amra Hotel Amman 
from Dec. 13 to Dec. 19 

deify from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Where you will enjoy seeing a versatile and top 
quality collection of Greek Furs. 


TWININGS 


• The most famous name in the world of tea (since 
1706) 

• Twinings Tea is available in all Amman supermarkets 
at attractive prices. 

• We invite you to taste Twinings specialty teas: Earl 
Grey, English Breakfast, Blackcurrant, Mint, Jas- 
mine etc. , at ... . 

Nasereddine Supermarket 
on Friday, 16th Dec. 1983 
Jabal Amman 7th Circle 


Continued from page i 

curly rain shower, the pi anil . 
genu in ale and then be at ‘ 
further rain is iat* . 
Mr. Katkhuda says (luX 
ienj;c shows that this ijf 
fOLt. a great danger. p 

He says that he has visited, •» 
areas where crops were ni- P I 
in November 
plants are now two to three S 
limetrcs high and very heaiJ- 
Although there has not w 
much ram there has been he,j 
dew, and the low night lenJ 
alures have prevented exctini 
evaporation of ground mohiuiil 
He says the soil is still md 
and in any case the plank d 
need much moisture at ( > 
beginning of the growing £j t : ; 

Another agricultural m. 
said that the only crops whiitf. 
face a threat from early mint-. 
then u dry spell are small swi; 
forage crops. He said that, f, 
example, in the region soul!:! 
Madaba 15-20 millimetres 
rain fell early in Noveifti 
enough for the plants to gent: 
ale but not enough for fan i 
put down roots. 

Without more rain dunr; 
December these crops could It 
But the risks associated kI 
early sowing are still less ibi: 
those of late sowing. 

He said that uiifordiniu'- 
most Jordanian farmers arest 
over-cautious and want ton 
until (hey are certain of lhtru 


NON-RESIDENT AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY DECREES 


YOU'RE WELCOME 

General Agents in Jordan: 
Ayyoub Commercial Agency 
Tel. 23473, AMMAN 


II ti poiiible - honestly 
legitimate Bachelor's, Multi's 
alti, even Law Degrtci (rani no l*J 
American unlvenlllei wUIkwI cm 
ing lo the United Slaleil The ilreiliw*" 
can be quite short and ihe rouwP 
ingly low. Credit can mw be obuMV 
life experience learning, tqttaw 
exams, prior unlveriiiy warL, 11 »h» 
correspondence home slutfy. MflW 
you froe Information without oW|W“ 
Dr. lohn Bear. 9301 N. HMiwayOnO* 
4f*C Mendocino, California 954HUM 
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INTERNATIONAL COURIER 
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Announces A 

$ CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 

fj This year, be closer to your loved ones back 
home. 

Send them your Special GIFTS bv the 

:) SECURE way, the FASTway, the ARAMEX 
v way. 

•V WE SECURE your GIFTS to anywhere in' the 

c; world. We will deliver your valuables door to 

i; dOor. 

SPECIAL RATES arid SECURE WAY ' 
Be closer th is. year 

CALL 664931 OR- 6 6 4590 • 
SjEfc# WE OPEN ON FRIDAYS V 
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Apartment For Rent 

?°u S i? ts °* 3-bcdrooms, 3 large salons, 2 veranda* 

Z- bathrooms. Centrally heated and own telephone. Emw® 
location tn Jabal Amman, Third Circle, near Amman Grt" 1 
Hotel. 

Please call 812298 for more details. 


At the Royal Cultural Centre 

HF VICTOR 

MONGE SERRANITO 
Flamenco guitarist 

For the second time In Jordan, the Intern* 1 '®”^ 


professor of flamenco art at Jerez and winner o 
Guitar National prize at Cordoba in 1979 . . 

PERFORMANCES: 

• ur C j' ^ ec - 8:00 P-lh- 

Wed. 21 st Dec. 8:00 

Tickets : JD 3 i 

' at ‘he Royal Cultural Centre. , Teh 

a.nci the Spanish Cultural Centre, Tel,: 24049 /^ 

Presented by the Embassy of Spnl® 
i i and the Spanish Cultural Centre 
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Superpower conflict threatens 
area, Prince Hassan warns 


jordan 

‘ Reagan plan meaningless’ 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Jordan is doing its 
best to preserve the Middle East 
region from the grave dangers 
posed by superpower invol- 
vement and inattention to the 
Palestinian issue. His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
said this week. Conscious of 
pressures upon it lhal may derive 
from lack of a satisfactory set- 
tlement Jordan is re- asserting 
the “family relations" between 
ibe Jordanian and Palestinian 
peoples. It is also moving to- 
wards the revival of parliament- 
ary lifo in the counLry. 

Addressing the two- day 
Arab- American- Canadian Con- 
ference which opened in Amman 
last Saturday, Prince Hassan 
stressed that current dangers in 
the region threaten to cause a 
superpower conflict. 

More than 25 intellectuals, 
university professors and high 
ranking governmental officials 
of several Arab states, America, 
Canada as well as some Eu- 
ropean countries gathered for 
the two- day conference, which 
was sponsored by the Arab 
Thought Forum. They discussed 
papers which were presented on 
topics such as the present situa- 
tion of the Middle East; politi- 
cal, social, economic and cultu- 
ral dynamics among Arabs; the 
Israelis and the Arabs and their 
problems. One aim was to recon- 
cile perceptions and interests 
deriving from the changes in the 
Arab and North American alti- 
tudes. 

In his opening speech on Sa- 
turday. Prince Hassan said that 


past attempts to solve the Le- 
banese crisis were not appre- 
ciated in the political framework 
in some parts of the world. 
Thus, the rapid deterioration in 
Lebanon has doubled the area s 
problems as well as adding fur- 
ther dimensions which ought to 
be handled for any peace process 
to get under way in the Middle 
East. 

Jordan has made all possible 
efforts to follow the proposals of 
the Reagan plan. Prince Hassan 
said. Although there was no 
doubt that an agreement of any 
form with the PLO leaders at that 
time would have pushed forward 
the peace process, the talks held 
with those leaders were futile. 

Prince Hassan said that the 
reasons behind such a fuilurc 
were numerous — but what they 
all had in common was the hesi- 
tation of PLO leaders, who did 
not want lo anger the extreme 
wing in the organization. 

The confrontation between Sy- 
ria and Israel led to a basic 
change in the balance of power 
in the area. The result may be 
that Israel's presence in the 
West Bank will be recognized, 
and Lebanon will be exposed to 
great danger. The pressures will 
also increase on Jordan from the 
north and the west. Accompany- 
ing this pressure is the demogra- 
phic movement into Jordan as a 
result of the. social and economic 
pressure on Ihe Palestinians. 
This demographic movement has 
already caused a political imba- 
lance in Jordan as well as a so- 
cial instability. 

“Jordan is seriously taking a 
look into the family relations 
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Hold it!! 

Do not complete your 
Christmas shopping until 
you read The Star’s 
Christmas Shopping Guide 
next week. 

Where to go r 
What to buy 

Covering Christmas shopping, 
1984 cars, best deals on hotels, 
Christmas and New Year 
events, gifts and presents, ho- 
liday bargains and other good 

ideas. 

The staff of The Jerusalem Star wish 
you a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year . 






between Jordan and Palestine.'' 
he said. The aim behind this is to 
protect and preserve ihe Arab 
identity of those Palestinians 
under the Israeli occupation. 
Such a preservation of identity 
will enable Jordan to maintain 
the middle ground between the 
extreme political sides. 

Prince Hassan also referred to 
His Majesty King Hussein's an- 
nouncement lhal Jordan pluns to 
look seriously into reviving Par- 
liament. to give the people a part 
in deciding their future: because 
“the help and support of all is 
needed to achieve a fair and just 
pence settlement.'' 

Prince llns.san said that it is 
clear that America cannot 
achieve peace in U'banon or in 
the urea us long as the Soviet 
Union is not included in the 
process. There are two steps to 
be taken before peace could pre- 
vail: First to solve Ihe Lebanese 
problem, and second, concentra- 
tion on the major issue. Pales- 
tine. 


By Khader Mansour 
Slur Staff Writer 
AMMAN — President Rea- 
gan’s Middle East peace Ini- 
tiative became meaningless 
when former Israeli Prime 
Minister Begin flatly refused 
It, anil became even more 
meaningless after the United 
States and Israel signed a 
strategic accord, former US 
Senator James Abourezk told 
The Star this week. 

Mr. Abourezk, founder and 
chairman of the Amcrican- 
Arab Anil- Discrimination 
Committee (ADC) was In Am- 
man for the Arab- Amcrlcan- 
C'anadian forum. Speaking of 
the best manner to solve the 
Arab- Israeli conflict, he said 
“The US should uphold all 
forms of aid lo Israel unless 
Israel responds to the basic le- 
gitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinians. Without such a step, 
peace in the Middle East re- 
mains beyond reach at least In 
the foreseeable future.” 

Commenting on the Ameri- 
can political decision-making 
process he said It has been 






James Abourezk 

throughout Influenced by the 
Zionist economic power and 
lobby. When asked if the US 
can force Israel to pull out Its 
forces from Lebanon he said 
“Of course she can; but as I 
pointed out the American ad- 
ministration (all American 
administration) yielded to 
Zionist votes and money.’’ 

lie noted that the US gives 
Israel 50 per cent of Its gen- 
eral aid as grants, and under 
the recent strategic accord the 
proportion will be 100 per 
cent. 
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or factors. These include slack 
marketing efforts on the pari of 
all agencies concerned with tour- 
ism to Jordan; travellers' mis- 
perceptions of the political situa- 
tion in the Middle East; high 
prices that discourage tourists, 
and Jordanian attitudes that 
make tourists feel uncomfort- 
able. 

Attitudes 

The problem of attitudes is one 
among several things that the 
hoteliers said must be changed 
before Jordan will in itself be- 
come the ideal vacation spot it 
has the potential to be, oxperts 
said These things are indepen- 
dent of the problems of market- 
ing. politics and prices. For in- 
stance. Jordnnlans often require 
their foreign visitors to behave 
in accordance with local cus- • 
toms: 

Mr. Abdul Rahman said that 
tourists must not be oxpccted to 
behave exactly as tbo people of 
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hivlllnR beaches lie empty, with the competing Israeli resort 
at r.ilal visible In the distance 


the host countries do. to the 
smallest detail. They should be 
given the same freedom they can 
find in any tourist resort in the 
world, he said. 

Sam 1 an Qussous. Manager of 
the Mirimar Hotel in Aqaba, 
strongly emphasised the same 
point. Tourism will never im- 
prove If tourists are constantly 
pestered by people who ridicule 
the m. by childre n who throw 
stones at them, by the numerous 
regulations and restrictions and 
by shopkeepers who overcharge 
them, among other things, he 
said. 

It is a frustrating thing when 
tourist -guides do not have a good 
enough command of English for 
communication. Mr. Qussous 
also accused local tourist agen- 
cies or not taking proper care of 
tourist groups here. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman com- 
plained that the public beaches 
southeast of Aqnba lack sanitary 
facilities and washrooms. Beach 
users are turning the place into a 


Links with Suez firm up 

AMMAN (Star* -• Tourism to and through Aqaba could be 
revitalised through the Red Sea link to Egypt If one plan now 
being considered succeeds. r 

. . 1 * Linking Arab Asia to Arab Africa was always a dream of 
ours, says Director-General of Tourism Michael Hamarneh 
Commenting on recent Egyptlan-Jordaulan contacts, he said 
Jordan and Egypt have always entertained (ho idea or llnkliia 
Aqaba to (he Suez; but their Interest became more concrete 
? f? c ?i rl , a 11 European tour operators showed serious Interest 
in ctic link-up. 

^Package operations started Inst year, beginning with Ger- 
many, and expanded to Include travellers from other European 
Countries such as France, Britain and Sweden. ■ 

^ Expressing his satisfaction with the success of the venture 
Mr. Hamarneh said that “In as much as we facilitate their 
lours and give them what they need, so much as wc bring more 
business to the area-* 1 . 

* t ° urisn ? d * rector also mentioned plans designed tb shdr- ■: 

ten the four-day. trip between Aqaba and (he Suez, by linking 
j**jJ** Jo Douweibeh, 70 kilometres south off the town of Taba 
in the Sinai peninsula. The Tour-hour trip on ferryboats and , 
ships would service tourists only. 

“In this case, Jordan will become a transit turn point for 
automobile tourism, “ Mr.. Hamarneh said. 


junkyard as they leave their pic- 
nic rubbish behind them on the 
beach, he said. 

He said Alia, the Royal Jorda- 
nian Airline has not helped the 
situation by doubling ticket 
prices to Aqaba to JD 25 as well 
as cancelling two of its three af- 
ternoon flights. 

Sunset curfew 

Several protessionals concerned 
said that Aqaba does not have 
much to offer, especially at 
night- lime. A sunset swimming 
curlew makes many guests won- 
der about what to do with the 
long evening hours. The few 
hoteliers who own discos and 
mght-olubs tend, to keep them 
closed to avoid the fights that are 
sometimes provoked when 
guests are bothered by local re- 
sidents. 

Although hoteliers have 
recently established a rally club 
to stimulate sports activities it 
seems that such a thing has come 
about too late. As for the pro- 
spect of hiring local bands and 
singers. Mr. Abdul Rahman said 
that on the one hand it needs 
several governmental approvals 
and on the other, local bands 
charge quile expensive rales that 
at least his hotel cannot meet. 

Prices 

I" 8® nera ! if» a problem 
for both tourists and hotels. Mr 

, sa ‘ d tha t Ironically, a 
0n ? C l yprus Was cheaper 

i« a S °!* e n Aqaba e ven for 
Jordanians. Adding up the costs 

of tickets, taxi fares^o a^d from 

the sometimes over- 

all! n d « 80 ^ spld-in the market, 
as well as the hotel rates, a visit 

in.mi qaba for 1 three dfl y Si would 

■. -pother comparison; i 
JJJ sa,d ^at ili Frankfurt. tour-, 
«ts_are charged DM F.SJO fof a 

.week_ s stay in Jordan J , including 
A ^ba. It costs DM 71 1 

SMnU^rhW W ht '" of time 

'‘^rbyi^aeUresort; 
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Government seeks ‘ balance’ 
in its policy on tourism 



Director-General of 
Tourism Michael Ha- 
marneh comments on 
tourism issues in this 
interview, compiled 
from statements given 
to Star reporters Leila 
G. Deeb and Amal 
Ghandour 


Michael Hamarneh 

TOURISM IN Aqaba Is threatened both by industrial pollution 
and by Westerner s’ misperceptions about Middle East ten- 
sions, says Director-General of Tourism Michael Hamarneh. 
But lie says the main obstacle standing In the way of Increas- 
ing Aqaba’s and Jordan's popularity with International tour- 
ists Is flic failure to develop tourism within the country. 

Mr. Hamarneh told The Star (hat he agreed (hat hotels 
should he subsidised through the application of concessionary 
utility rates, and subsidies on certain Items, Just us other 
industries are. He also said (hat all regulations relating to 
tourism should be brought together under one comprehensive 
national law. In Aqaba in specific, he said that while lnduslry 
had been allowed to develop in an uncontrolled manner, the 
government was evolving a policy which would put an end to 
this. 

Such a policy would be designed to create a balance between 
the tourism and Industrial sectors. He acknowledged, though, 
that until now little policy attention has been paid to “the 
fact that industry is polluting the area. And If wc do not do 
something about it, then tourism will be obstructed and 
defeated as a major economic sector, especially In Aqaba." 

The tourism director explained that the main prerequisite 
for flourishing tourism In Aqaba is a clean shore and dean 
water. Aqaba depends on its unique corals and underwater 
scenery. Such treasures, he said, would be losi If the govern- 
ment docs not undertake steps to prevent pollution. 

“But the government realizes the problem, and Is planning 
to do something about it. * * The ministry of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs and the Environment lias received a report re- 
commending that any future industry be built 10 miles east 
of the shores of Aqaba, This, Mr. Hamarneh said, would eli- 
minate any danger to the environment and the waters. 

Mr. Hamarneh also suggested (hat “Aqaba has to be freed 
frqm the heavy (raffle of trucks," which, he said, is stifling 
touristic activity. The government is currently considering the 
construction of a road from the shore eastward, connecting 
via a ring road with the desert highway. 

Domestic tourism Important 

However, the popularity of Aqaba among foreign tourists — 
.and by extension, the popularity of the whole country — * s 
linked to its popularity with Jordanian visitors, "wc have 

• seen many developing countries that have attempted to pro- 
mote foreign visitors to come to their lands," Mr. Hamarncn 
said, “ and It has always been obvious that the successful 
tourist countries are the ones that also cater to the recrea- 
tional and travel demands of their own people.” 

“ We firmly believe that If the local population is not appre- 
elating and enjoying the historical, natural or leisure 
tlons of Its own country, it cannot aspire to attract foreign 
an d make them feel welcome and comfort®® 1 *' 
Whether In the fields of marketing. Information or pricing* ■ 
country that aspires to contribute to International tourism 
must first demonstrate that Its own people are taking ad vanl* 
age of the touristic and travel resources that It has to offer. 

Sixty per cent of income from tourism in developed coun- 
tries derives from domestic travel, he said. If Jordan coni'"- 
U*?* 0 de Pend on “income from outside tourism, the® * J 
political upheaval In the area would lead to a definite « 

grease in touristic activity, and therefore, a decrease I ness 

entlaj revehues." Hence an emphasis on domestic t°® r . ■ 
would ensure a steady flow of revenues in case of 
Instability in the area. 

Iocal tourism, Mr. Hamarneh said tha i Ijj 
government has to step In and subsidise the fadlH ‘ 
ihMV? f ,low the hotel Industry to use the special I® 

a ' f cct [ c lt; rates, thus equating the tourism ,nd “ s ^ y wr . 

• ?i“S ] r »°«l industries. Another way is to subsidise air 0 
StfffW .?«"■ the country. “The government subsidise* 
calVyb *** edwctt,0 »i so Why not tourism," he asked rheto 

: Comprehensive law 

hit the country’s borders to foreign tourist® canno 

coherent, precise and long-term wa» 

' ism holfc' Jtu l n, P orl * nt element of a future J°rdaal® * fe , 
to be the formulation of a 
SSSSP?! tour,sm law. Such a tourism jaw * "f a „d 
^ provide both the legal framework within which lo ca ^ 

'sF ‘-V/: Continued on P*S e 
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JPRC fills gap with fuel bids 

Refinery company tenders for purchase of products 


By Steven Ross 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A tender invita- 
tion that comes due next 
Monday will mark the first 
time in nearly 20 years that 
Jordan has bought any oil 
products from another coun- 
try, except for occasional 
purchases of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas ( LPG) . 

The Jordan Petroleum Refin- 
ery Company (JPRC) will on ! 9 
December open bids for the 
provision of 100.000 tonnes of 
fueloil, and 60,000 tonnes of 
diesel oil. Offers will be accepted 
for supply of the two products 
separately, which can be on a C 
4 F Aqaba basis, or including 
transport by any suitable means 
to the lank farm at J PRC's refin- 
ery ill Zarqa. 

JPRC Assistant General Man- 
ager Omar Kali mat told The Star 
that Jordan had begun importing 
some middle distillates, benzene 
and kerosene, in the early 


1960s. LPG was added to the list 
soon thereafter. But since 1965. 
he said, ihe Jordanian refinery 
has been able to supply all of the 
country's needs of oil products, 
except for the occasional LPG 
imports. JPRC uses crude oil 
which it receives from Saudi 
Arabia via the TransArabian 
Pipeline (TAPline). 

Mr< Kalimat said a surge in de- 
mand for fuel oil and diesel had 
been caused by the introduction 
of several new heavy industries 
in the past year or two. causing 
local demand to outstrip ihe re- 
finery's production temporarily. 
The refinery itself also needs an 
increased supply of fuel oil 10 
use as a feedstock for a unit 
recently added, which “cracks'* 
the oil into several lighter pro- 
ducts. However, the company 
hopes that by the middle of next 
year it can equalise supply with 
demand. 

Mr. Kalimat said he believes 
that the 100.000 tonnes of fuel 
oil and 60,000 tonnes of diesel 


fuel will be sufficient to meet all 
demand fur the lime being Ihe 
firm's refining capacity was 
brought up to more than 1 2.000 
tonnes a day of ihroiighpin in ;i 
recent expansion project de- 
signed by the LIS' Universal Oil 
Products Company and executed 
by Industrial export of Romania. 

Asked about future possible 
expansions or other contracts. 
Mr. Kalimat said that JPRC was 
planning to add some large stor- 
age tanks, perhaps during the 
next year. Another idea is to 
build a lank farm m Aqaba, to 
meet an expected surge in de- 
mand for oil products in the sou- 
thern region. 

The refinery is not handling 
crude oil from any sources be- 
sides the TAPline at present, he 
said. It would be possible for ii in 
take crude feedstock from any 
other country, but this would 
probably require some adjust- 
ments to the refining units to 
allow them to handle different 
types of oil. 


Spa power project attracts 1 0 bids 

• TEN FIRMS, most of them Jordanian, submit ted offers for 
Ihe construction of a power generating station at the Zarqa 
Main spa, according to Michel Masannat, Vice Chairman of 
the Jordon Tourism and Spa Complex Company. Mr. Masan- 
nal said 18 companies had bought Ihe lender documents. Ten- 
ders for the 2.4 megawatt station are now being evaluated, 
and an award Is not expected before the end of the month. 

Customs post expansion tendered 

a FIRST AND second-cla.ss contractors Invited to bid for the 
expansion of the Omari customs post, including Ike installa- 
tion of metal sunshades of 2,300 square metres and concrete 
structures over 600 square metres. Details upon payment of 
JD 100 from the Government Tenders Directorate. Closing 
Date: 28 December. 

Engineers seek consultants 

a CONSULTANCY FIRMS arc sought for design and con- 
struction supervision of (he third phase of the housing estate 
of the Engineers* Yannouk Co-operative Housing Society, in 
Tla* AJ 'Ml. Details upon payment of JD50 from the society 
secretary In Yarmouk district, Suvvclleh. Closing date: 31 
January, 1984. 

Contractors prequalify for lab 


Many factors account for tourism woes . the public work, 


Continued from page 4 

Room rates and prices of 
meals are set by the government. 
Several hoteliers complained 
about increases of around 3 0 per 
cent in fees for power, water and 
other necessities. “We haven't 
raised group prices for the last 
two years although there have 
been such (utility) increases,'’ 
said Ms. Domingo. 1 1 Electricity 
bills alone constitute I 7 per cent 
of our revenues. ’ ’ 

But how much do prices affect 
bookings? Mr. Nassar com- 
mented that the decrease in tour- 
ism is in large part due to the 
economic recession Europe is 


facing. “Europeans,” he said, 
“now tend to have their vaca- 
tions in neighbouring countries, 
by which they can cut down on 
expenses by car travel. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman disagreed. 
“Tourist operators in European 
countries are facing a 1 5 per 
cent decrease in their business 
— and certainly not near 100 per 
cent as we are,” he said. 

Politics 

Political “instability" in the 
region, and the mistaken belief 
by travellers that conflicts in 
places like Lebanon or Iran en- 
danger travellers to Jordan, is 


‘Domestic travel emphasis needed’ 

Continued from page 4 

International tour operators can do business, and the concep- 
tual framework within which local and foreign Investors can 
identify new business opportunities In the field of tourism. 

“It is not enough to have the Industry law define invest- 
ment Incentives for hotel construction, and the antiquities law 
define the policy on the trade In artifacts, and several o*®er 
laws define several other points related in one way or another 
to the tourism industry. We shall soon require^ that our 
concept of how we envisage the tourism Industry developing 
be codified In one comprehensive law that covers ail aspects 01 
the tourism business, Inside and outside, the country. 

Mr. Hamarneh also said he would like to see all activities 
related to tourism gathered together undfer one government 
office, rather than dispersed among so many, which some- 
times are not even aware of the Importance of tourism. Such an 
agency must be allowed to function as a commercial entity 
rather than a routine governmental office. 

Commenting about complaints from hotel owners, particu- 
larly in Aqaba, that tourism is dead, and s ® mB U. er !”” n 
and Scandinavian package tours to Aqaba aud Petra had S *®P’ 
ped, Mr. Hamarneh said that tourism had started slacking off 
since the beginning of Ihe (raq-Iran war. This was due to 
western press reports which said that Aqaba was a military 
hardware receiving centre for Iraq, and which speculated that 
fhisjuigly cause Its bombing by Iran. The Lebanese war ad 
to this trouble, because most Westerners lump all the Middle 
East together, and do not realize that Jordan Is not involved 
in any of these problems. 

Asked to elaborate on specific steps the government Is tak- 
ln 8 to change the reserved attitudes of Jordanians whfoh 
Prevent Jordan developing as a touristic service country, Mr. 
Hamarneh said that “In each governorate office there Is an 
employee, whose main Job is to visit schools, to show films 
and lecture on the Importance of tourism to the economy. 

But historically Jordan Is new to tourism and I* In the firs 
stages of developing such services. He went h 1 to say that 
Jordan has advanced tremendously on the neoole 

tourism services. However, “the mentality of ‘hc people. 
especially when It Is engulfed In taboos and certain social 
■ attitudes," takes longer to change. 

. agreed, to some extent, that Jord^ani aiis shy awfly from 
touristic service. But he argued that this soclnlbcr 

Jh*»tglhg. For example, six years ago. Jordan | e 

Hrst hotel training centre. At that time it ««Ued oul> three 
applicants, despite extensive advertising In the 
now, Jordan has a college in hotel management, and is 
. fog away applicants. 


generally seen as a large factor 
in reducing bookings. But some 
disagree with this notion, ns 
well. Mr. Abdul Rahman pointed 
out that Israel and Egypt, (wo 
other Middle Eastern countries 
that could also be thus per- 
ceived, were not affected nearly 
as much as Jordan. 

Mr. Qussous also said he re- 
fused to believe that (he political 
situation has affected tourism. It 
was not affected when Lebanon's 
troubles began about 10 years 
back, or when the Iraqi- Iranian 
war broke out three years ago. 
he said. 

Marketing 

All involved agree that market- 
ing is one of the major problems, 
if not Ihe most important one. 
But the hoteliers and agents, all 
of whom work in Hie private sec- 
tor. were practically unanimous 
in saying that private efforts 
alone could not do the job. And 
efforts exerted so far by the gov- 
ernment and others have not 
done enough. 

Despite the trade fairs at- 
tended by the government, hote- 
liers and Alla during these pnst 
two years, much more aggress- 
ive marketing is badly needed, 
said Mr. Nassar. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman said that 
several foreign tourism promot- 
ers refrain from even talking to 
Jordanian agents because the 
promoters already deal with Is- 
raeli tourist agencies. Governm- 
ent-sponsored advertisements 
are most needed because private 
tourist agencies cannot nrrord 10 
come out with such campaigns, 
he said. 

The problems have long been 
recognized. Aqaba and Jordan 
hold as much attraction for the 
international tourist as they al- 
ways have — yet obstacles block 
the' exploitation of that attrac- 
tion. “We have tried to talk 
with many people in authority 
for the Inst couple of years.'' 
said Mr. Qussous. “But no one 
wants to listen to us." He said 
that if tourism dues not improve, 
jt would be belter to turn Aqalju 
into u sanatorium lor the physi- 
cally and menially handicapped; ; 
with nursing homes for the cl- 
dcrly. "For that may benefit the 
country better than tourism 
does." he concluded. 


tromechanlral specialisations or affiliated sections to apply > to 
be prequalified for bidding In the construction of the Health 
Ministry’s general laboratory building. Details upon payment 
of JD 20 from the Government Tender Directorate- Closing 
Date: 3 January 1984. 

Road asphalting project 

• OPENING AND asphalting of 5000 square metres of roads 
la the Tabarbor housing estate of the Public Security Offic- 
ers’ Housing Fund. Open to first and second-class contrac- 
tors. Details upon payment of JD 30 from the consultants, 
SBK engineers, Amman tel. 44414. Closing Date: 22 Decem- 
ber. 

New Opportunities 

a CONSTRUCTION and asphalting: Open to contractors 
classified up to Category B, buildings and roads. Details upon 
payment of JD 20 from'the Royal Corps of Engineers, Closing 
Date: 27 December. 

• TELEPHONE PARTS: Rctender. Spare parts for automatic 
telephone exchanges of the Royal Jordanian Armed Forces. 
Details upon payment of JD 10 from the Royal Communica- 
tions Directorate. Closing date: 8 January 1984. 

a BOOK PRINTING: Publication of school books for the Min- 
istry of Education for school year 1983-84. Details upon 
payment of JD 10 from the Ministry’s tenders secretary. 
Closing Date: 20 December. 

• PIPE SUPPLY: 2,000 tonnes of HR Coils for the Jordan 
Pipes Manufacturing Company. Details upon payment of JD5 
from the firms offices in the Arab Bank, Mahutla branch, 
second floor, Tel 51468. Closing Date: 18 December. 

• ENGINEERING SERVICES: For the Department of Lands 
and Survey building In Amman. Open to registered consulting 
offices affiliated with soil testing specialists. Details upon 
payment of JD 5 from the local tenders committee. Public 
Works Ministry. Closing Date: 19 December. 

a CONSTRUCTION: Annex to barracks at King Hussein Me- 
dical Centre. Details upon payment of JD 10 from Royal 
Corps of Engineers. Closing Date: 20 December. 


Telstar shows off luxury ships 


By Mohammad Al-Shantl 
Special to The Slnr 

AMMAN — Jordanian press 
members became acquainted 
with services offered by “Al- 
Arish" and "Al-Tur”, two 
vessels that operate between 
Aqaba and Suez, during a recent 
voyage to Egypt sponsored by 
Telstar. Ihe ships* agent . 

The trip, in addition to fami- 
liarising Lite group with the ser- 
vices iiiul the modern technical 
equipment availuble on . board 
both ships, inducted a tour of an- 
cicnl sites mill museums In; 
Cairo, 

The two vessels ,k Al-Arislt*’ 
mid' 'Al-Tur" are deluxe lurries 


with comfortable first- class ca- 
bins and quality furnishings. 
Second-class cabins are also 
available, and two sitting rooms 
offer television and video. There 
are a cafeteria and two first- 
class restaurants in each ship, 
where meals are offered at rea- 
sonable prices. Duty-free shop- 
ping is also offered. 

The vessels can make the trip 
between Aqubu. and Suez in 1 7 
hours. Each is in contact with all 
parts or the world by radio. 

The ships, built in Norway to 
conform to international .stan- 
dards, ciua curry 150 curs each. 
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economy 

Argentina gives choice of 
negotiations — or collapse 


By Andrew Thompson 

THE STAKES will be high 
when Argentina’s new demo- 
cracy, under the presidency 
of Raul Alfonsin, opens debt 
negotiations with (he world's 
bankers, the International 
Monetary Fund < IMF) and the 
industrialised countries. 

The incoming Radical Party 
administration inherits a foreign 
debt problem which is virtually 
insoluble in terms posed; it will 
faca increasing economic diffi- 
culties if the inter national finan- 
cial community presses for harsh 
terms. With the opposition do- 
minating the unions, and with 
expectations rising, the results 
could be explosive. 

The debt crisis broke after the 
South Atlantic conflict, but was 
inevitable given the scale of the 
borrowing spree after the 1976 
coup. With encouragement from 
the international financial com- 
munity, Argentina's debt has 
risen from about $8 billion to 
more than S40 billion. 

Only a portion of these funds 
was invested productively. A 
much larger part went on luxury 
imports, financial speculation 
(recycling money through Ar- 
gentina was highly profitable) 
and arms purchases. Burdened 
by soaring interest rates, the re- 
moval of protective tariffs and 
an artifically cheap dollar, 
domestic industry fell into a 
deepening recession. 

The exact size of the debt is 
unclear. The central bank has 
admitted that loans worth sev- 
eral billion dollars were never re 
gistered for what it calls * * state 
security reasons" (assumed to 


be arms purchases). Some state 
enterprise borrowing is also mis- 
sing from the central bank's re- 
gister. while a number of private 
loans may have escaped official 
not ice because t he borrowers 
were involved in lax evasion or 
illegal speculation. AH this, ac- 
cording io one expert, could 
mean a total debt of S 1 6 billion 
to SIX billion by the end of this 
year. 

The picture is worsened by the 
bunching of maturities. Some 
$18.9 billion of capital re- 
payments fell due in 1983, none 
or which has been paid. The total 
includes $7 billion in state com- 
pany debts, $4.fi billion in pri- 
vate loans on which the central 
bank issues an exchange- rale 
guarantee, and up to S l .8 billion 
in "swaps" — private loans 
taken out under anolhei 
exchange- rale insurance system. 
The rest comprises private sectoi 
and commercial debt. 

Stalled talks 

All these capital repayments 
have been under renegotiation 
through the year, but the resch- 
eduling effort was badly hand- 
led by the outgoing military gov- 
ernment. Talks ground to a halt 
when the creditors and the IMF 
concluded that the government 
was incapable of making deci- 
sions. 

The Incoming civilian govern- 
ment will have to complete the 
renegotiations, and at the same 
time begin talks on 1 984 maturi- 
ties. These are estimated at $9 
billion, but could total $12 bill- 
ion if the capitalisation or unpaid 
and overdue interests is taken 
into account. This year's trade 
surplus, by contrast, will be in 
the region of $3 billion. Next 



Saudi oil exports down 48.1 per 
cent 

~~ s » udl AraW** s oil exports In the first half of 
1983 totalled 658.5 million barrels, a fall of 48. 1 percent 


overt he same period last year, according to statistics released 
by the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency (SAMA). Oil produc- 
tion during the period declined to 4.3 million b/d from 7 2 
million b/d In the first six months of 1982. In 1981. dally 
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average production was 9.8 million b/d. The fall in revenues 
is expected to be $10.07 billion In 1983-84, which the gov- 
ernment will make up for by drawing on general reserves. The 
re . f,nod , exports fell by 35.3 per cent from 

3. 48 billion barrels In 1 98! to 2. 25 billion barrels last year. 

Third World moves against fraud 

• GENEVA — Third World nations are pressing here for new 
shipping registration laws to phase ont Hags of convenience 
Developing i countries In the “Group of 77", together with 
Uberla and the United States, are taking part In a prepara- 
tory committee meeting which will lead up to a United Nations* 
conference on registration conditions. According to Gronp of 
77 sources, Third .World members see “ convenience 1 * shins 
as a threat to their own efforts to bhiild maritime fleets, as 
well as being a major source of fraud. A recent International 
Chamber of Commerce estimate put losses due to maritime 

** B J® l,,ld billion a year, with developing countries 
as the most frequent victims. The Group of 77 said’ while It 
-welcomed American and Liberian participation, It would not 
countenance any attempts to block or delay an agreement 
through “consensus procedures' * . . 

KFAED lends $32 million 

• Kuwait — The Kuwait 'Fbnd for Arab Economic Develop- 
ment has approved three loaus worth nearly $32 million for 

B Si Cent ral Afrl csn Rep u bile , Burundi and South 


,7 ,.,r v', "wninic mu .neoem from a 

}o * a t . ow ? rd ? * $48 million road restoration 
project. .A $14.54 million. loan has been 
extended to Burundi to help finance the, $8 I mmion Rweguri 
■ schBdule 4 f *r completion In 1986. The 

. third loan of $11.63 million goes to South Yemdu to finance 
32 per cent of a $36. 54 million agricultural- development 
project la Wadi Hadramawt. . . F • ' . 


Raul Alfonsin: A daunting 
challenge 

year's surplus could reach $3.5 
billion, a figure still dwarfed by 
the debt servicing burden. 

■The new Radical government 
faces a daunting challenge. To 
consolidate democracy, it must 
ease social tensions. But after 
years of falling wages, a new 
bout of austerity designed to gen- 
erate funds to meet debt charges 
would only heighten unrest. 

Bernardo Grinspun, the new 
government's Economy Minis- 
ter, says that the new govern- 
ment will need time. Like his 
counterparts in the Peronist 
Parly, he argues that an expan- 
sion of GDP is the only solution. 

Grinspun says that 40 per cent 
of industrial capacity is currently 
idle. By increasing real wages 
the government could reduce 
that percentage and lay the 
ground for real growth, he says. 
This, he adds, would have to be 
coupled with tax reforms, 
greater control of public spend- 
ing i especially arms purchases) 
fn l r aro ‘ ul monetary policy if ■ 
inflation Is to be reduced from 
its current level of almost 4G0 
per cent. 

Bul all this depends on the gov 
ernment securing a breathing 
space on the foreign debt. The 
message which the Radicals hope 
to convey to the foreign bankers 
is that excessive demands will 
only lead to social chaos and the 
collapse of democracy. The 
banks, so the argument goes 
would then have even less 

tack 06 ° f 8ettinB their m °ney 

Oscar Camiiion, a former fore- 
ign minister and a member of the 
Movement for Integration and 
Development, which came 

fhSJMh SL lh ? l lectlons « believes 
that the banks have yet to realize 

Jhe magnitude or the problem. 

At a recent meeting of inter- 
national bankers 1 said that Ar- 
gentina. Brazil, and. Mexico 
SJJJ n( ? l , h °P° t0 Pay their debts 
When Interest charges alone 
were consuming 63 to 65 T r 
f® nt t e *P° rt earnings. They 
in i i had my ^ures wrong, 
!! teIkin * of Interest 
p a Paynrcnts. But X was 
fnd I was talking about 
Interest payments alone,” 

The Radicals are discussing an 

approach in which they would 

Sv!?d ^ 0W rauch A^Mina can 
afford to. pay annually, while 
leaving room for an increas^tS . 
essential imports consistent with 
a gradual" domestic recovery 

to$4 bUlion' f f 8 “” 81 12 b|IU< > n 
®° tt th / Tjfirtf WoHdMe<Ua 


Down go the prices 

By Mamdouh EI-Ghaly 

THERE IS no sign that prices will improve in the near ruiure 
Among the reasons Tor this is the normal price decline during 
the first Tew months or each new year. This situation I* 
plains that the treasury's willingness to forego its commis' 
sion in an attempt to activate Hie market has been a failure 
and that the actual causes behind the recession were differ 
ent. This recession has to be examined bv economists and 
financiers to determine those actual causes. 

Prices continued to decline this week, together with activ 
ity. About 380.000 shares were handled at a market value ol 
JD 885,000 divided among 1,000 contracts: a decrease of 
17.7 per cent compared to last week. The daily handling av- 
erage came to about JD 1 75,000. but deviation around this 
average was I 7 per cent or 3. 6 per cent of the total market. 

Banks - 

The banks sector had 57.9 per cent of the total market, a 
decrease of 1 . 2 points compared to last week. . Within this 
sector, four out of 16 banks had 67.1 per cent of the sector 
or 38. 3 per cent or the total. The Arab Bank had 33.5/19.4 
per cent; National Bank of Jordan had 16.3/9.4 percent; 
Islamic Bank 9. 5/5.5 per cent and Jordan Securities Corpfr 
ration 7.8/4. 5 per cent. 

Industry 

The industrial sector had 30.3 per cent of the market— an 
increase of 2.8 points. Withiii this sector, five out of JO 
companies had 47.7. per cent of the sector's business or 
15. 1 per cent of the market total. 

Jordan Petroleum Refineries Company had 17.3/5.5 per 
cent; Intermediate Petrochemical Industries 9. 0/2. 9 per 
cent; National Steel Industry 8. 6/2. 7 per cent, and Jordan 
Dairy and Jordan Cement Factories each had 6. 4/2.0 per 
cent. 

Services 

The services sector had 7.7 per cent of the total, a de- 
crease of 3.3 points. Within this sector two out of eight com- 
panies had 49.2 per cent of the business — or 3.9 per cent of 
the weekly market total. 

Jordan Electric Power Company hud 25. 1 / 2.0 per cent and 
National General In vestments 24. 1 / 1 .9 per cent. 

Insurance 

The insurance sector hud 4 . 1 per cent of the market — up 
1.6 points on last week. Two out of 1 2 insurance companies 
had 44.8 per cent of sector or 1.9 per cent of total: 
Jordan- French -Insurance with 4.9/ 1. 1 per cent and Petra 
Insurance with 19.9/0.8 percent. 

The shares of 66 companies were handled during tWs 
week. Price decreases outnumbered advances 35-14. Notable 
gainers included: Jordan Worsted Mills, closing at JDI.40U 
up from JD 1.300; and Islamic Bank, at JD 3.560 up from JD 
3.350. 

Price declines included: National Steel Industry, closing at 
JD 2.340 down from JD 2. 5 10-. National Insurance at JU 
8.500 down from JD 9.050; Philadelphia Insurance « 

1 . 260 down from JD 1 . 340, and Arab Investment and Inter- 
national Trade at JD 1 .700 down from JD 1.790. 

Seventeen companies recorded no change in their share 
prices. 

The Star price index at closing time came to 326.5 — do* 0 
4.2 points or 1.3 per cenl from last week- In the ov * 
he-counter market, 235,000 shares were handled at a mar- 
ket value of JD 165,000. 

The weekly record 



A- Cbmpunies showing an increase In stock P M 

B. Companies with a price decrease 

C. Ship mean record figure 





By Colin Smith 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — Is- 
uelis have not hud much cause 
for national celebration lately, 
ihev are in the worst economic 
depression they have known and 
ihc bleeding in Lebanon conlin- 

ut So when the release of 4, ft (10 
\r;ib piisoncis brought the ic- 
turn of six young men captured 
]5 months ago by the PLO there 
’.u-rc scenes akin to the recep- 
tion jf forded the heroes of En- 
[t b!vc They were carried 
Milder- high and doused with 
Lhampagne, currently costing 
about S50 a bottle here. 

K.uJi>> and television jettisoned 
scheduled programmes to give 
hours of live coverage. Repor- 
ters chronicled every tear, in- 
cluding those playing havoc with 
the unreginiental eye make-up 
«i the women military police 
who witnessed the happy event. 
New the parly is over and a 
national hangover is selling in. 

fwo very senior officers, one 
just retired and the other still 
serving, have made damning 
statements about the circum- 
stances surrounding the con- 
scripts' capture. General Rafael 
Eilan, who retired as Israel's 
Chief of Staff earlier this year, 
described their conduct as 
•shameful’. Major-General Or in 
Orr. who as OC Northern Com- 
mand is in charge of all Israeli 
soldiers in Lebanon, implied co- 
wardice because they allowed 
themselves to be captured with- 
out a fight. An opposition Labour 
MK (Member of Knesset) ac- 
cused the government of submit- 
ting to terrorist extortion, 
"something which has never re- 
sulted in the saving of lives." 


Mow over released IDF men 

Former army chief says they are cowards 
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Warns embrace for the released soldiers after their arrhul In Isruel 


Me mbe rs of the Broadcas ting 
Board agreed that their coverage 
had been "overdone". 

Then President Chaim Herzog, 
who as a major in the British 
Army fought with the Guards Ar- 
moured Division during the 
Second World War, appeared to 
back up Eitan's statement by 
saying he agreed with its 
‘ * tone". The outraged parents of 
the six prisoners-of-war de- 
manded an audience with him 
and, after an hour in his official 
residence, emerged somewhat 


Peace returns to Tripoli 

By Aernout Van Lynden 


TTUPOU, (ONS) - A tense, 
almost unnatural peace de- 
scended upon the northern Le- 
banese port of Tripoli 
last week as the UN consid- 
ered the kind of help needed 
by PLO chairman Yasser Ara- 
fat and his remaining four 
nonsand loyalist fighters in 
tneir evacuation from the 
dty. 

The population reappeared 
from their houses and shelters 
to take stock of the damage 
and to wander out on the 
streets, which were calm for 
the first time In the weeks, 
the evacuation negotiations, 
co-ordinated by Tripoli’s el- 
“er statesman, former Prime 
Master Rashid Karami in 
i^mascus, have centred, fln- 
r w on tke technical details 
of Mr. Arafat' s departure. 

Agreement on UN protec- 
tion vyas reached when the Se- 
curity Council granted Mr. 

request for the use of 
UN flags on the ships that will 
, Wm and his men to their 
host countries. There was 
some opposition from the Bri- 
tish and Americans to this use 
oi the flag, but ,the reserva- 
tions were dispelled by the Itu- 
objectives, espe- 
hope that Tripoli 

wftheSf Spi,red fUrther 

-iJke evacuation, in five 
ahrf*!. * eave Mr * Arafat 
oa his meq scattered throu- 
5™*?* the Arab world. The 
!!J55 •potion of. most of those 
pon Is fixed. They returned to 
fcytwm this year after hav- 
B i ? heeh accepted as re- 
ataents of countries as diverse 
lonlsla and South Yemen 
■Allowing the PLO’s withdra- 
ws* from Beirut last year. 
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But for the 1,200 or so men 
who were evicted by U»e Sy- 
rians from their bases In eas- 
tern Lebanon’ s Bckaa Valley, 
new host countries will have to 
be found, something whlcb 
could be difficult. Final de- 
tails of the evacuation will 
rest with the Lebanese govern- 
ment. “We are asking for 
guarantees," said Ahmed Ab- 
del Rahman. Mr. Arafat’s of- 
ficial spokesman, “guaran- 
tees about who takes over the 
front line positions of our men 
when they assemble at the 
harbour, guarantees that the 
harbour will not come under 
fire while we are there and 
guarantees that the ships will 
be able to sail unhindered." 

No longer Is there any men- 
tion of guarantees for the 
safety of fighters who opt to 
stay behind or the Palestinian 
refugees now living under the 
reign of the rebel forces in the 
camps north of Tripoli. After 
the death of hundreds of his 
fighters, Mr. Arafat seems to 
have recognised the reality 
that the most be can hope for 
in Lebanon is to gel himself 
and most of his men out in one 
piece. . 

The rabble of the shelling 
lies uncleared on the streets 
of Tripoli and no one wanders 
far from home. The front 
lines, which today lie well 
within the boundaries of the 
city, remain a no-go area; 
they have become the preserve 
of the snipers. 

Abu Adah Is one of this rare 
breed of agents of sudden 
death. A young, somewhat 
withdrawn man, he boasted: 
“I ’ve killed a few this week, 
hut now we’ve had orders to 
hold our fire. " 


mollified to say Ihal die pre- 
sident had been quoted ‘ 1 out of 
context.” 

But the matter will not be all- 
owed to rest there. The elder 
brother of one or the freed sol- 
diers, Private Raphael Huzan. 
has alleged that some or the pri- 
soners had been so poorly 
trained they did not know how to 
use their weapons. He is de- 
manding a public enquiry, claim- 
ing that an earlier investigation 
conducted by staff officers while 
the men were still held prisoner 


was ;i whitewash. The affair 
comes at a lime of eu ns idem hie 
self-examination among Israel’s 
military establishment. 

Dome si icu lly t he Le ba ne se 
campaign, in which 557 Israeli 
soldiers have died during the 
past 18 months, is undoubtedly 
the most unpopular war Israel 
lias ever fought. One hundred 
and ten reservists, some of them 
decorated men serving in elite 
combat units, have declared they 
will not go to U'banon or the oc- 
cupied territories. Several of 
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Consenpls who vnliinleei l-u 
the Nahal have to sene an e\n:i 
si\ months, hut it rs a w.rv n| 
friends sticking togctlu-i and it is 
less iiKmoiomuisly rtnhiaiy ih.m 
other units. It is puhahly line 
that their rural pursuits prohnhlt 
prevent them from iiainnig as 
hard as must Israeli soldiers. 
Once they have completed their 
basic training, Nahal soldiers are 
rnuhilised for regular service 
from lime to time. Many ol them 
servo in paratroop mul armoured 
regiments. 
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middle east 


Changing image of the Arab in the United States 


Must Americans, rightly or wrongly, have (ended to picture two intellectual images 
from the Arab nurld: That of the poor uneducated peasant represented by the camp 
dweller, and that nf the fluent, well educated government official. In the following 
article. Star corresponded Carrie Nellc 'Thompson examines a speech delivered 
recently by the newly- appointed Saudi Arabian ambassador to the United States, 
Prince Batidur [Jin Sultan. Ills audience Included American and Middle Eastern in- 
tellectuals and political leaders. 


IT’. IN view of recent sensationalized sto- 
ries peppering US news media. Americans 
have come jo question the ethics and mo- 
ral ode of a vast mi inter of the Saudi pu- 
I" it ion. Prince Handar is making u 
inch effort to reverse this image. And 
is in no way being subtle in his at tempt 
do so. Rather, he stresses and re- 

aplia sizes. Hie all- ini|>or[ mice of Islam 
m present-day Saudi Arabia, and the lis- 
tener is left with the feeling (hat l lie cur- 
rently chic “born aguin'* movement 
among, the Christian .society of the US is 
matched in intensity only hy the fun- 
(innientulism of Islam in the Arabian Pe- 
ninsula. 

Prince, liiuxliir slates emphatically that 
(he mini her- one priority of the Saudi gov- 
ernment “is our bclicT in God-und our 
c om m i Hue nt to Him through Islam.*** Hu 
continues, “(the West seems to forget 
this) but for us, its (Islam's) central im- 
portance is indicated by the fact the Holy 
Quran is our constitution and the Sharia 
our main body of law... Those who see 
Saudi Arabia almost entirely in terms of 
barrels of oil, financial reserves, and nta- 
jor development projects are not just in- 
sensitive — they lack a basic sense of 
what the Kingdom is nil about. Saudi Ara- 
bia. for example. is the guar- 

dian 1 of the two most holy cities 
of Islam. For strategic thinkers in Wash- 
ington. .. to want to talk with us about the 
security of our oil fields but noL of the 


holy cities and main populai.an centres 
and. indeed, the country as a whole, 
shows a blindness to what Saudi society 
holds most essential." 

Prince Bandar was even more pointed 
when he discussed (he relationship of the 
1>S and Saudi governments: "When Pen- 
tagon planners, members of Congress, or 

44 Those who see Saudi Ara- 
bia almost entirely in terms 
of barrels of oil, financial 
reserves, and major deve- 
lopment projects are not 
j u st i nsensi ti ve — they 
lack a basic sense of what 
the Kingdom is all about. ’ ’ 


others seek to talk with us about the im- 
portance of having costly air cover for the 
oil fields but then want to insist there 
should be no or little US defence equip- 
ment for the western and northern part of 
our country where the holy cities and 
protective bases for those cities are lo- 
cated any responsible Saudi official has to 
say. at least to himself you have got to be 
kidding. You don't know hoy that impacts 
on our society — and on my conscience." 




Refugees 

OCCUPIED JERU! 


oppose plan for resettlement 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — Residents In Palestinian refugee camps of Judea 
and Samaria arc forming committees to oppose the refugee rehabilitation pro- 
gramme proposed by Israeli Minister without- Portfolio Mordechai Ben- Porat. 

“ They think the camps are what is left out of the Palestinian problem, and If 
they destroy them the problem will be forgotten," sold one refugee Interviewed 
on Israel Radio. Mr. Ben- Porat Insists that his plan to resettle the Palestinians 
Ip new housing near where they are now living Is a humanitarian proposal. 

i 

Workers lose jobs 

TEL AVIV — Thousands of workers In this city* s Industrial and service sectors 
arc to lose tliclr jobs In the next Few weeks. Most of them have already been 
given notice. The dismissals have already begun In the textile, furniture, 
transport and Insurance industries. Last month some 2,580 workers who lost 
(heir jobs were registered at the Ministry of Labour employment bureau and 
the number Is expected to reach 4,000 by the end of this month 

Security forces demolish houses 

TT£L AVIV -— Israeli security forces have demolished or staled the houses of 
seven Palestinians In the occupied West Dank suspected of anti-Israel activity, 
the military command said. The command confirmed news reports that three 
i°n ll| li n S l ° Pa,es,, "f L JJeratlon Organization members were demol- 
ished In the Hebron area. The three suspects admitted to several attacks on 
Israelis in the West Bank and will soon be brought to. (rial before a -military 
court, according to Israel army radio and other news reports. Security forces 
tore dijwij three other houses and bricked up a fourth — all In the Hebron and 
1 , ar i?M S “belonging to Palestinians who confessed to Involvement"* 
snhL * Blobbing death of a Jewish seminary student In Hebron, the reports 

Municipal rates to go up 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — The City Council has decided to treble municipal 
ratM and other cities are expected to follow soli. At the same t|me road build- 
Ing In Jerusalem atad the project to redesign the western entrance of the cl tv 
have been slowed down because of lack of funds to pay the contractors, a 
. .spokesman for the Councllsald. , . , s \ a 

Bus explosion condemned 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — ■ Six prominent West; Bank Arabs have Issued a 
statement condemning last week’ s bus explosion In jerusalem whlch killcd five 
people and Injured several others. The slx include former 'Raraall.h - 

Mr. Karlrn Khallaf, poetess Rayqionda : Tawtl,aud ML Amw Nudselbe a for - 
! mcr minister. Israeli Cabinet secretary Dan ivWidor said It was the -first time ' 1 
'ihfllty 9111 et,ders hu< * crl,lcizc ‘* 0I ‘ nc Boa for which the PLO claimed respon* 
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Prince Bandar Bln Sultan 

One often hears speculation that “the 
younger princes" of Saudi will rebel 
against the more conservative generations 
(Hat have preceded (hem ever since oil 
wealth placed the Kingdom in its present 
strategic power position. But if this is to 
be so. Prinee Bandar is, at least officially, 
disproving this prediction as he conti nttes 
to hammer at the theme of religion being 
the foundation for all secular action in his 
country. “For us, Islam is a far more pro 
found source of strength than the necess- 
ary defence steps which we have also 
undertaken. And I say that as one who 
has spent all of his adult life as a military 
professional — until my new and very 
recent assignment in Washington. Our le- 
gitimacy is valid so long as we work 
within Islamic parameters. " 

"The frequent Western view that mat- 
erial development is dissolving long- ac- 
cumulated. deeper identities is shallow 
and seif- deceiving.... The underlying 
point which I seek to make is simply that 
what we are all about in Saudi Arabia, 
both domestically and in our external rela- 
tions, is deeply rooted in our own special 
identity, history, setting, and above all. 
religious traditions. *' 

Apart from the stress Prince Bandar 
plaoes on the religious foundation and 
continuing influence it plays in his coun- 
try s daily function, his second, emphasis 
is on Arab brotherhood, with special enre 
directed toward the cause of the Pnlcs- 
tintans — people whom he characterizes 
as those Arabs most victimized". He 

, ?u lhe . slrong cril »cisnt frequently 
Hurled at the Arab nations regarding their 
own inability to unify their efforts. To 

Btion he re P lies - “Differences 
undeniably exist within the Arab world. 

NJATn nH ?u ffe £ enc 5 s a,so ?xist within 

NATO and the broader free world coali- 
uon.- and m practically every other group 

effnr r ft < X«r!I SUa,ly ** mana S ed - ■ - Outside 
mnrto (■ 7! one source or another are 

,i rot ? lime t0 time 10 s Pht off this or 

he net^nlr ° r F° Up of countries - But 
rivalrti/ £?. 1 18 Provoke unnecessary 
rivalries, foster radicalism, and reinforce 


si8encc - Au ih « 

"At the same time, it imperils %.n 
interests which the imernationa Z 
mumly bus there — including 
Che United Slates. Sooner 
factionalism and polarization also u’J,, 
direct or indirect super-power testin' 
And in the cockpit of the Middle Ea“ 
that places world peace seriously at risi 

4 ‘No one should be 

deceived into thinking that 
what is sought concerning 
Lebanon can last except 
briefly or is more than a 
band-aid, unless the 
underlying Arab-Israell 

conflict is comprehensive!) 
resolved 99 


It should not be overlooked that all of th 
global nuclear alerts of the last decade ui 
a half have occurred over sudden develop- 
ments in the Arab- Israeli conflict.... Ik 
United States repeatedly shows that it is 
unwilling or unable to bring aboul Israeli 
flexibility, including even when Americi 
has made very specific requests — as dur- 
ing the invasion of Lebanon, andlheou 
to the partial Israeli withdrawal timed w 
undercut the negotiations leading to the 
present ceasefire." 

Continuing his specific stress on Ik 
plight of the Palestinians, Prince Bander 
states, "No one... should be deceit 
into thinking that what is sought concern 
ing Lebanon can last, except briefly oai 
more than a band-aid, unless the undeii)- 
ing Arab- Israeli conflict is comprehen- 
sively resolved -Our problem will 

those (Camp David) accords was not » 
much with what was spell out — buUto 
what was not spelt out, and the conit- 
qticnccs or that." Similarly, our principal 
difficulty with President Reagan's hislow 
statement of I September, 1 982, isiniu 
not recognizing the God-given right oftht 
Palestinian people to self- deter mi Mil* 
in u territory of their own. The Umtfj 
Slates hus been the principal champion « 
self-determination for many decades. l» 
any event, the Arab stales responded ia 
mediately and constructively to Presides 
Reagan's initiative with the unanimow 
adopted Fez Resolutions.... We frawj 
wonder — and with concern — W 
someone in authority does not clew 
speak out concerning the immediate. 
and continuing Israeli rejection or w 
sident Reagan's initiative." 

There can be no argument but that * 
truly firm stand with Arab brothernw* 
behind Palestinian self- deter mlaat' 
from such a position of power base 
size, strategic location, oil weal tin * 
moral rectitude would enhance amw 
beyond measure the image of the Are 
the United Stales. 


“A weak PLO will lose hold 
on Palestinians at large” 

in its place aTan /hlj® bfle ? raore reasonable than others, but all failed to 
The role pUved hvihFclj a MgsHe Saudi Arabia^ and not as an active P ar * 0 hjeel 
lesson in teaching by exalte' BSldent ln P° uril »B ° }l ° n troubled waters was a 

support o f J he e st t nU 3 1 110,1 has worsened. Syria’s jnlH tar J Kwnoi. 

Ike continued stdrmTnM* 11 against Arafat’s followers, In north 

army In the southern 1 8 L*** 151 militias aided by Syria, and tbe , D j D gtf 

thtTsame SlltliJ ■t thSmMM ° f ®? ,ru< and the hlUs th « aonth-east, 
ity than aTioy tlSL iJ S,e pi” ° n * 1 f ° rce contrlbute t0 ■ *™ a!er senfi 

to call 6 ! the fune^cob5d^H? S l? c / ested h* 81 * 1 ” 1 " la all Ibis, Bnd is 
Wb.aU*ae| started In Sfi! 18 th , at lt bas “ended Its fences with the ^ nl,ed ff |,eW 
cempieted ^by SSl? |J ■f5!?Ji“J Bat '* ,air 1,1 ousllpg the PLO from Mral* aa JJ#d 
Bank 1 and Gaza Strl d nnf P °J »v, FO n.^ n,e t * mB ’ Israel has keen trying t0 lxl Tnd« 
and the dls5dent?nS n” the PLO ,8rlp. With the pro-Arafat %ving 1 1 M 
the Palestinians 'a^ l |arJe D ^Sl aC,, ^ *5® PLO as a body wou,d m ^n and P° ssl ^ 

for 4 ~ ntiH^doclle PilnS', f D ^ m8kefor more Inter-fact In nal dissension 
- i , v v oqciie t-atestlnlnn entity on. the West lUr* «r-tf Jf i 

: _ t ^ 
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Middle East 
violence on 
the upswing 

By Ya 4 coub Jaber 


THE MIDDLE East has entered the 
already- predicted phase of extreme 
violence, which this time could be 
more devastating than ever before in 
terms of human losses and (he areas it 
covers. The spectre of desperate at- 
tacks and retaliatory assaults is now 
becoming real and mure appalling with 
each day that passes. 

Some people in the region appear to 
Teel that they are being left with no op- 
tion but to strike at random to air their 
grievances and mounting frustration. 

To begin with, the explosion on an 
Israeli bus in occupied Jerusalem last 
week signals a significant shift in the 
tactics of the Palestinian resistance in 
the occupied territory. The attack on 
the bus was followed next day by the 
cold-blooded killing of an I I -year-old 
Arab girl in the West Bank city of Na- 
blus. Four other people, including the 
dead girl's nine-year-old sister, were 
wounded in the attack which was un- 
doubtedly a reprisal carried out by Je- 
wish settlers who have been armed by 
their government and left loose carry- 
ing the law in their own hands. 

The more dangerous and alarming 
eruption of violence occurred in Ku- 
wait when six explosions went off at 
selected targets, including the US and 
French embassies. The Kuwait blasts 
indicate that the whole Middle East 
could be the theatre of the new cycle of 
violence. 

President Reagan last week said 
there were about 1.000 Iranians in Le- 
banon ready to launch sui- 
cide attacks such as the ones 
which were carried out 
against the Marines and the 
French troop headquarters in Beirut 
last October. In addition to the Ira- 
nians. the Lebanese Shi* iles are said to 
be turning extremists in the face of in- 
tolerable Israeli oppression in Soilth 
Lebanon. 

It does not take much thought to de- 
duce that these are ominous signs 
which call for utmost caution and, 
above all, a reappraisal of policies by 
those who have contributed to the 
creation of the present complications 
in the Middle East. 

Perhaps some people should be re- 
minded that in the wake of the ruthless 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the 
terrible massacres which accompanied 
't. many warned that unless real pro- 
gress was made towards a just peace 
settlement, extremism would prevail 
ana more senseless violence could be- 
come inevitable. 

Those predictions are becoming a 
. r a call fy now. In the absence of any 
tangible movement towards the long- 
promised peace that would satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the Pales- 
unians and end the Israeli occupation 

Le tenon, the region has been made 

suitable ground for the growth of ex- 
tremism and intervention by certain el- 
ements who seek to settle scores with 
im * P arl y or that. 

n 1 J berB ' s no need to point to the par- 
ries responsible for this rapid deterio- 
■ rnton of the situation, since everybody 
how knows where the responsibility 
,5?- Yet it is becoming obvious that 
JJr. det erioration and the upsurge of 
th« • e are having adverse effects on 
,nt ®rests of certain powers. These 
powers are capable of doing some- 
JI2®* but refrain from doing it due to 
l at jpHeous military and political calou- 

pj be current situation in the Middle 
P°ses the main danger to world 
P ace. if this is not an incentive for 
Re action and reappraisal of policies, 
what else can be? 


I & 


AI-Ahram newspaper nf F.gvpt this week 
criticises the US- Israeli strategic alliance, 
saying that under it. America has offered 
Israel concessions that have never been 
offered to any country since the Second 
World War. It says the strategic co- 
operation accords are surprising because 
Israel gnve President Reagan’s Middle 
East peace plan an outright and absolute 
rejection and thus prevented Washington 
from becoming a full partner in the 
process of establishing peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 

A Saudi newspaper. Al-Jazira, calls on 
the United States in see reason and wis- 
dom in its dealings with the Palestinian 
question, which is the core of the dispute 
in the Middle East. It notes that the Un- 
ited States is a supci power with heavy 
responsibilities towards international 
peace and security, and towards the 
source of all Middle East (roubles — 
namely, the Palestinian problem. 

The Qatari newspaper Al-Raya ex- 
presses the hope dial the Lhiitcd Stales 
would lake action to push the peace 
process in (he Middle Eusi forward. 

"We hope that in the next Tew weeks. 
President Rcaguti will prove (he credibility 
of his recent remarks aboul US commit- 
ment to seeking peace in the region. 
Washington can do that by an initiative 
designed to bring about national reconci- 
liation in Lebanon and at the same time 
establish just peace in the whole region." 
writes Al-Raya. 

lt suggests that Washington's first step 
should be to begin a dialogue with Syria, 
to ease the tension in preparation for seri- 
ous negotiations about the feasible bases 
for a realistic, just and acceptable set- 
tlement. 

Al-Bayan published in Dubai, notes that 
there was consensus at the Islamic fore- 
ign ministers' conference in Dacca on 
condemning the US- Israeli strategic all- 
iance as a serious threat to the region's 
peace and stability. 

The paper goes on to say that condem- 
nation of the alliance is not enough to 
confront its dangers, because what is 
really needed is a united Arab front after 
eliminating all differences among Arab 
stales to cope with this serious develop- 
ment in US policy. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Ral Al-Aam 
writes that the United Stales cannot turn 
Syria into an isolated island like Cuba. It 
adds that the Arabs may differ with Syria 
on many questions, but that they stand at 
its side in confronting the consequences 
of the US- Israeli alliance. 

The Kuwaiti paper also says that the 
massive US weapons supply to Israel is 
the natural reason for the Arabs search 
for modern armament from any source, 
with a view to defending themselves 
against the Israeli aggression. 

Another Kuwaiti paper. Al-Qabas, 
warns that Lebanon, in its geographic and 
social nature, resembles Vietnam more 
than Grenada. It says the United Slates 
and Israel could face a costly guerrilla war 
in Lebanon if they persist in their aggress- 
ive policies and fail to learn from the less- 
ons of history. 

“Israel has dragged the United Stales 
into a debacle in Lebanon when Wash- 
ington had the power to solve the problem 
through political means." the paper also 
says. 

On the departure of Chairman Yasser 
Arafat's forces from Tripoli and the Is- 
raeli naval raids on them early this week, 
the English- language Qatari GulfTlmes 
demands international protection foi the 
Palestinian fighters, because one canno 
trust the Zionist enemy or its promises. I 
also says that the Israeli raids on Tripoli 
show beyond any doubt that Israel wants 
the To ta^e radical ion of the PLO ami does 
not differentiate between the rebels or 
Mr. Arafat's supportors. 

Al-Akhbar in Egypt says that Mr. Ara- 
fat's departure from Tripoli wdl nol end 
his role as the political leader or the PLO. 
It says that Mr. Arafat had to decide in 
fdvour of leaving Tripoli to protect ms 
men from both Israel and the Syrian- 
backed dissidents who unconsciously llnd 
themselves now in the same trench with 
Israel. 

“Under all circumstances and against 
any odds. Mr. Arafat will remain the 
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spokesman of I’ulcMmi- and (he Pales- 
tinians." asserts the Cairn pupa 

Jordanian press 

Ad-I)usluur newspaper in Amman wr- 
ites that His Majesty king Hussein, in his 
remarks in the ABC network, lias tossed 
the hull buck into the US und Israeli court 
by pointing to ihc tremendous obstacles 
placed by Israel on the mud to peace. It 
refers to the King's remark that Jordan’s 
endeavour to achieve peace on the basis 
of UN Security Council Resolution 24 2 
has always been met with Israeli intrans- 
igence and total rejection of all peace ef- 
forts. including President Reagan’s Mid- 
dle East peace plan. 

“As the King said on the ABC pro- 
gramme. the Israeli intransigence and 
America’s retreat from its commitments 
towards peace, have placed new obstacles 
before a political settlement. The latest of 
these is the strategic alliance between the 
United Slates and Israel, which has 
created a new threat in the area and 
pushed it towards increased polarizat- 
ion." writes Ad- Dustour. 

It concludes by asserting that when Is- 
rael rejects peace efforts, and when the 
United Stales allies itself with a bellig- 
erent state such as Israel, then calls for 
making peace should be directed to Israel 
and not to Jordan, which has done all it 
could to reach peace on the basis of Reso- 
lution 242. 

Israeli press 

In Israel Al-Hamlshmar comments on 
Defence Minister Moshe Arens' "urgent 
mission" upon his return from Wash- 
ington: to evict Gush Einunim settlers 
from Joseph's Tomb and the Nablus area. 
The acting defence minister had told the 
settlers that their presence there was ille- 
gal and tljal they would be evicted by 
force: but nothing was done. 

The settlers replied that they would not 
return to their residences until the gov- 
ernment accepted their demands, which 
stipulated the expulsion of Arabs and au- 
thorisation for settlers to fire at those 
who threw stones at (horn. 

"The encouragement of settlement in 
Nablus is meunt to escalate clashes be- 
tween Arabs and Jews-, thus the minister 
of defence must prevent any further de- 
terioration.' 1 the paper writes. 

Haolam Hazeh, on the same topic, says 
there is no room for settlement — In 
Joseph's tomb. Urakha mountain or any 
other spot populated by Araiks. Settlement 
there would lead to Arab .unrest, after 
which (he settlers will ask for troops, the 
paper writes. 

“The settlers arc trying to impose n 
change of the law on the government, and 
they threaten that they will hgive to im- 
plement their own law if Hie government 
does not respond to their demands. 

“It is likely that settlers are trying to 
speed up the annexation of the occupied 
territories.'’ Haolam Hazeh comments. 

Kol Ha‘lr, on Ihc discussion between 
the Histadrut labour federation and em- 
ployers. says it is quite important to rcnch 
a decision as quickly as possible and to 
Issue advance pay rises immediately ra- 
ther than wasting time in the method or 
calculation. 

Noting that the living allowance will not 
be paid before the end of December, (he 
paper says inflation is 20 per cent a 
month — hence the three- week delay will 
result in decreasing the uciual wage by I 2 
per cent. On this basis, the cost of living 
increase will fade to nothing. 


( m fL 4 


■ * Wc know that a great niaiority of wor- 
kers receive about S.UHt at the end of 
every in mi liu this is below the accept a hie 
minimum in the civilized countries. As- 
tonishingly. old age allocations equal S60 
a month at a lime when the electric hill 
comes ui S25 a month. 

“This is a fast deterioration towards 
poverty, but still wc have not felt its 
sting." Kol lla’ir writes. 

Port Authority leaders claim that nego- 
tiations with workers will be through 
within a few days, llamodka notes. But 
under the present circumstances the bo- 
nus is calculated without pension: thus 
the retired workers will only receive mea- 
gre payments that cannot secure the mini- 
mum of the cost or living, it says. 

The dispute remains unsolved despite 
the fact (hat workers have resumed work. 
Hamodla says. 

Davar newspaper writes that the basic 
problem is the balance of payments, in 
exports and imports there seems to be no 
positive development despite ail measures 
taken last October that achieved an infla- 
tion rate of 200 per annum, in short, the 
outcome of those measures was “addi- 
tional injustice in the social balance and a 
turmoil in labour relations." 

The new finance minister has not suc- 
ceeded in stopping further deterioration. 
“We must lake immediate measures to 
encourage exports but to avoid further in- 
flation." Davar urges. 

On American- Israeli strategic links. 
Haaretz says it is hard to believe that (he 
US and the Israeli air forces have been 
operating separately in Lebanon. “Can 
vve simply accept the official statements 
saying that the two raids were in retalia- 
tion for two separate events? Do the US 
and Israel plan to bock up Gemayel by pul- 
ling pressure on Syria? "Haaretz” urges 
the government to clarify the situation be- 
cause Premier Shamir’s statements have 
not removed doubts. 

Maarlv says it is “quite sad from all 
points of view to see Israel engage in war 
to defend US interests. Docs this mean we 
have to oppose (he idea of political and 
strategic co-ordination?" 

Co-ordination has always been a big 
issue for both the Likud bloc and the op- 
position alignment, the paper notes; but 
Soviet involvement in the region lias ad- 
ded weight to this issue. 

Mont ten writes (hat the US tried to 
bring Syria to negotiations in an attempt 
to work out a political settlement in leba- 
non. but Syria did not express any desire 
to cede its influence over lebnnon. There- 
fore. Washington had to resort to force 
and chose this time due to the deteriora- 
tion of the health of the Soviet and Syrian 
presidents. 

“We are not in a position to offer ad- 
vice to President Reagan. Israel commit- 
ted itself to lenving Lebanon a long lime 
ngo and Isruel must not involve itself in 
Rengan* s’ adventures," Monlten advises. 

Koterct Rashit says the welcome ac- 
corded to Mr. Shamir in Washington will 
help him overcome internal problems, but 
he faces demands submitted by the coali- 
tion panics, in addition to economic con- 
ditions. 

The formation of a national unity gov- 
ernment is still valid and the idea pops up 
every now und then. "It is our duty lo 
emu foil the Labour Party against bargain- 
i ing over basic principles, mainly the fu- 
1 ture of the West Rank." (he Israeli paper 
says, warning that if it dues it will "lose 
t its moral right to exist and will lose many 
supporters." 
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The last hope 


OBSERVERS EXPECT PLO leader Mr Yasser Arafat and his men to leave 
the Lebanese city of Tripoli as early as Friday. The same observers sny that 
the United StaLes has given French and Greek authorities what they need to 
guarantee that Israel will not attack the Palestinian convoy on its way from 
Lebanese shores. Even Israel gave hints that it shall not come near the 
departing fighters despite the voices inside Israel Lhal call for such an at- 
tack. 

The question that drops itself before us all is not the future of the ex- 
hausted and outnumbered group of freedom fighters, but the future of the 
Palestinian struggle as a whole. The last ship leaving the ancient port of 
‘Ngoh will not only be carrying the remains of Mr Arafat's men, but those 
of PLO s military structure on the last land bordering the Zionist entity. 

From that point onward the Palestinian armed struggle will be deprived of 
a base from which to conduct its attacks against its enemies in the occupied 
territories. 

It is equally important to recall that this sad fact was not enforced by the 
Israelis alone, who have been trying to achieve this goal ever since their 
occupation of Palestine became a bitter reality, but through the aid of Arab 
governments who still tell the world that their aspiration is to restore Pales- 
tine to its people. 

So what comes next? The Arab Summit was postponed during the siege of 
Tripoli and the Palestinian camps with no justifiable reasons. Today, the 
future of the Palestinian resistance is at stake and at a dangerous cross- 
roads. It is time the leaders of the Arab world met and examined the gravity 
of one year of events that changed the political and geopolitical map of this 
area and presented its people wilh new facts and factors to deal with. 

It bas been a sad year for the Arab world. The future does not look any 
better. If there still remains a hope then it has to be put forward now. The 
departure of the last Palestinian fighter from Tripoli is in itself a departure 
of hope from our troubled land. 

Destroying an ideal 

IT WOULD be ‘ inconceivable' for Israel to let Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation Chairman Yasser Arafat and his men leave the embattled city of 
Tripoli safely, says Israeli Deputy Prime Minister David Levy. Practically in 
the same breaLh, he Lurns around and says. “But one must not conclude 
from this that Israel will attack. My country has not the slightest intention 
of doing so. 

Faced with such a seemingly basic contradiction, we must ask Mr Levy 
how Israel plans to prevent the safe departure of the PLO leader — which 
has been sanctioned by the entire world community. including the United 
States — if not by attacking. And since Tripoli has already come under 
heavy bombardment from Israeli gunboats, how can we be prevented from 
concluding that this is precisely Israel's intention? Apparently Mr Lew 
wouid have us believe that this ship- based attack is in reality some form of 
defence? Don t laugh — when Israeli troops stormed into Lebanon two sum- 
mdrs ago, then- Premier Begin insisted to the end that it was “not an inva- 

SIOH i 

The US State Department has backed the PLO men's departure rrom Tri-' 
poll on Greek ships, and has asked its Israeli ally not to interfere It would 
be a naive observer, however, who thought that the Americans' wishes 
would have any influence on their clients, who don't need to listen to ariv- 
re * sure . a firm erasp on the right hand of God. 

The State Department explained its support for the evacuation by savins that 
it was consistent with our long-standing policy of seeking a withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Lebanon. Israel supposedly agrees with that aim 
or at.laasl soy it does (although when Israeli troops are concerned; you can 
take the word all in such a statement with a grain ofsajt). 

What Israel seeks is not the withdrawal of foreign forces from Lebanon ~ 
certaihty not its own — but the total destruction . ..of its opponent 1 forces 
To that end. It is quite happy tb let its ships serve as the anvil against which 
^ePLO can be smashed; Israel has realised by now that forcing lhe*PLO to 
withdraw from Its positions — be they in southern Lebanon. Beirut Bekaa 

,‘l, aC 1 h !? VeS Ver ? ,kt J? materiaI 8ain, and usually does itself 
substantial political damage. For this reason it Is intent on preventing if at 
a possible, the departure intact of any of the PLO infrastructure. Above 
; ali. it would dearly love to do away with Yasser Arafat — the man Who 
much more than any ordinary military leader. ; is a symbol and a Drime 
j mover . for resistance. ;; . ' . • 

: .Bill-Tor the same reasons, the Israelis are unlikely to go to extra me*, in ! 
keeping; the. PLO: leader bottled up. By experienced i&y kSowtfffflw 
much force they: use they cannot destroy an ideal, 



Human rights 

anniversary 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Last Saturday was the 
35th anniversary of the issuance of 
the declaration of human rights. It 
was adopted on 10 December 1948 as 
a resolution by the UN General Ass- 
embly consisting of 5 8 member states 
then. “It is almost a desperate situa- 
tion because the blame directed, by 
Amnesty International to 1 17 coun- 
tries reveals the torture exercised in 
these countries against children, 
women and aged people", said Mr. 
Ruks Bin Zaid Al-Uzaizi, the repre- 
sentative of Human Rights League in 
Jordan. In 42 countries, 1609 politi- 
cians were assassinated in one year. 
This situation urges us to name this 
year “the year of burying the human 
rights", he added. 

About the Arabs and the declaration, 
Mr. Uzaizi said that, the blame for Arab 
dissension and division falls primarily on 
the Arabs. The declaration brings to our 
memory some of (he prophet's words “if 
some of you witnesses a wrong doing, he 
has to correct it with his hands, ir not 
wilh his tongue and if not with his 
heart". If our Islamic doctrines were or 
are in effect, it is of no value to look at 
other regulations to save the human 
rights. 

On other democratic countries and the 
respect they have for human rights, Mr. 
Al- Uzaizi said that, the countries that iss- 
ued the declaration of human rights both- 
ered only about their people, and ignored 
this declaration outside their boundaries. 
Man within democratic societies, lives in 
dignity. But iT the case concerns people 
who are not belonging to its nations, the 
country keeps Lhese beliefs away and tor- 
ture those deprived people. But, he ad- 
ded, the declaration of human rights did 
not intend to discriminate because man- 
kind will always be disturbed as long as 
there is one individual deprived from his 
human rights. 

P ' he P. rop< i s 1 ed . Ar 0 b Society of Human 
Rights. Mr. Uzaizi said that, to find 
Arabs thinking, is quite nice, but he does 
Jii in l any significant need for such so- 

ihp y ri,H o ; S (I S ° Cie i y u does 1501 differ l>o.n 
l S ° f human r ‘8hts. For ex- 
f dde J* the Scandinavian coun- 
infiu H 1mg,ed * he declaration with their 
’ ISSri 1 ?! l S”fu a ,u d - rnore than that the y ap- 
lo^hBLl C x°.- r ! laws - ln addition 
1957' i m !i M ‘? lstr y* in Jordan in 
'i f hpr=’mi re £?! n sed thls declaration, but 
there, might be some obstacles in the Arab 

Sf 2 ** difficult to usethe £ b 

Sd oul olher . did. he 

P^Jamat Al- Sha'ir. ] National Consul ta- 
itive Council fnertiber, jtold The Star that 
j i '^Pme Arab; intellectuals, especially' those 
'22; outside, the ^Arab^ff h^e 
wen - influenced' rhorei than - n^n»eu;,. w.. 
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rest are Egyptian leaders and thinkers. It 
would be not difficult to think of a com- 
mon denominator among those and oth- 
ers. But the question remains, how fir 
they can go especially when they meet dif- 
ficulties. Furthermore, how much such i 
slogan could be abused or used politically 
in the presence of inter Arab wars and 
conflicts?? The natural conclusion is this, 
he said, the priority should be given to 
return the parliamentary life in the Arab 
world, in countries parliamentary life m 
suspended and to strive for the establish- 
ment of this life in the countries in which 
it was never started. 

About the declaration of Human rights. 
Dr. Sha'ir said that, it is now 35 years 
since the declaration. It is obvious (hit 
the endeavour for such implementation in 
Ihe Arab world, was confronted with 
many difficulties. It is only necessary to 
look al Ihe statement said by the represen- 
tative of the amnesty international in Jor- 
dan to reach the conclusion that ail these 
activities are only nominal and without 
any substance. It is interesting, he slid, 
to mention that this subject was discussed 

during the seminar while it was in* * 
discuss the crises of Democracy in tw 
Arab world. After the seminar was fin- 
ished, a provisional Arab League comraii; 
lee. which was established six months ago 
in Tunisia, invited all participants. ois<^ 
vers and journalists to join a meeting i® 
the official announcement of the fornu- 
lion of the Arab Organisation for Humw 
rights. During the meeting, many w® 
were presented. Jordanians, who ' 
tended the* seminar, thought JJJU 
that this step needed more considerau 
and requested for the postponement ot 
official announcement of the otf* 

tion. The organisation was nevertnerc» 

announced on Saturday, which coin 
with Human Rights Day. 

On the postponement. Dr. Sha ir 
that, some reservations were bas® 3 n ^ 
understanding of the natural ' JL* 

such a slogan, and other rase rvali* 

were touched on the realities 
Arab world. Going back to 35 ye 
he pointed out. one can ^ e " l J° d n ec f arfl tioii 
spect two main motives of the aet j, 
of human rights. It is a,8 ° c , h ‘ \v«- 
was based on many facts, like: ^ 

tern Part and the Soviet Union wo ^ 
out victorious in the last World ^ 
to talk about the idealistic slop” j 1 . 
to enhance their image in the wor ■ 
the parliamentary democratic c “ ove 
continued over three centuries ' [ r j es . 
the quality of life in lt * es * hscr jbcdto 
When ihe Arab intellectuals ^ f| ®. ion of 
such ideals, it is really 3 ..SIS** I* 1 ® 1 
their inner feelings and convi fln |y 
the Arab masses, who are no . but 
prived of their right in power s K . 
also they are abused by most 
gimes, he added. . UK «■ 

About the resolutions adopts the 
minar, “the Crises of month 
Arab World", held in Cypru 0 ran ura * 
Dr.; Sha’ir said that it was onew (be 
ber of such seminars orga, V „ coa** 5 ** 
last seven years. There was been 
(hat democratic institution^ .gj 0 ytf 
collapsing in almost Arab co 
the last 35 years. ^ 

i ; : 7 - ' ~~~~ "" tairJB*** 
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“The strategic 
cooperation 
agreements,” 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


Part II 


MR- LAWRENCE Eagleberger, United States Under Secret- 
ary of State for Political Affairs spent the first week of 
November in Israel. As it turned out, he has been negotiating 
or perhaps re- negotiating the Strategic Cooperation Agreem- 
ent with Israel once proposed by former US Secretary of Slate 
Alexander Haig. In general, the agreement or agreements, 
later on formally concluded by President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Shamir, give blanket protection end moral, military, 
political and economic support to Israel without any substan- 
tive gain to the United States in return. The photograph of 
Mr. Shultz, US Secretary of State, holding an umbrella over 
the head of Prime Minister Shamir, who is smiling and walk- 
ing ahead of Mr. Shultz, was a graphic portrayal of Ihe rela- 
tionship that exists between the two countries. 

It would indeed not be our business to consider who holds 
an umbrella over whom, had its significance stopped at the 
door step of mere politeness., However, it is our business to 
worry when that spills over to affect our very life, the destiny 
of our area and our future. For hardly had that umbrella been 
unfurled, when significant happenings began to take place. 
Since then, the Israeli Minister without Portfolio, Mr. Mor- 
dechai Ben-Porat “unfurled” an Israeli project to resettle 
thousands of Palestinians out of their refugee camps in the 
occupied West Bank to more permanent areas. The move, he 
said, was motivated by “humanitarian" considerations.Gen- 
eral Shlomo Ilya, head of the West Bank's * ‘civil administra- 
tion," was more explicit and perhaps a bit more honest when 
he said that the S 1 .5 billion project which is to take six years 
to execute, would reduce the anti- Israel protests in the area. 
He also stated his dislike of International agencies such as 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), which, 
he says, constitutes a political obstacle to Israeli 1 ‘ humanita- 
rian" designs. 

Since the conclusion of the Eagleberger talks and later the 
signing of the United States- Israeli alliance, the level of 
violence has shown a definite upward trend. First, Israeli, 
then French and later American planes saw fit to attack 
"enemy" forces ln Lebanon. That the “enemy” forces were 
fighting each other and among themselves hardly mattered. 
Mr. Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, was finally “persuaded" to abandon Tri- 
poli in north Lebanon on fire Greek ships to be escorted 
by a French flotilla to guarantee has safety and that of his 
4000 men. While the Israelis claiming that the Syrians 
wanted to arrest Mr. -Arafat and place him under house ar- 
rest, a happening which one would think would please (hem, 
they ordered their fleet in the Mediterranean to bombard Tri- 
poli and the PLO positions where they thought Mr. Ararat 
might be. 


Now armed with a formal alliance with the United States, it 
is more difficult to discern what the Israelis want or do not 
want. Do they want to pull out of Lebanon? Do they want to 
*ee Mr. Arafat dead or alive? Do they want to see a peaceful 
settlement in the region? Will they attack Syria? Whom will 
fey punish next? Will they adhere to 242? Camp David? 
Anything? Where will their violence stop? 


one in the Arab world takes seriously the allegation that 
trategic agreements were directed against the Soviet Un- 
nor that they are to increase Israel’s sense of security, 
f directed against the Soviet Union, they and Israel are 
nough, and if directed towards increasing Israel s sense 
curity, they are too much. Surely an already power! ul 
li war machine, armed with — nuclear weapons, is not 
ed of more security. Further, what security are we talk- 
bout and who in fact needs security, Israel or the Ara» ■ 
c very recent past Israel violated the territorial integrity 
security of almost every country in the region; the wesi 
and Gaza, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria. Lebanon, Iraq 
ts continued refusal to evacuate tiny Taba, violates ine 
rity of Egypt. 

f United States gave everything and with R mugh from 
^abs with nothing in return. Prime Minister Shamir, 

8 oyer the Israeli empire whose power emends deep into . 
Jolted States, reiterated once again Israel s refusal or he 
an initiative and the Reagan request to freeze me 
itnent programme. He came out with everything, sm 
and with Mr. Shultz holding an umbrella .over him. 

> cynics say that both Mr. Shamir and Mr. Reagan have 
ed themselves of re-election. Mr. Shami yes; Mr 
an. perhaps; for now that the Zionists have taken the 
mum he can give, they may very well help to elect a 
candidate. • , . 


The scientific urge 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY classi- 
Ties man's needs into primary 
and secondary needs. Chief 
among an individual's primary 
needs are those which spring out 
of basic drives such as the need 
for nutritional security, physical 
security and sexual security best 
represented in the urge fur re- 
production and survival of the 
species. To secure his basic or 
primary needs, man has found 
that he needs the help of other 
individuals, and therefrom have 
grown the social needs of co- 
operation. , of having a shelter 
and common security, of educa- 
tion and progress to cope wilh 
both the individual primary and 
secondary social needs. 

In his quest of need-sulisfaci- 
ion, man has perpetually come 
up against the forces of nut tire, 
which he has tried to exploit for 
his purposes. In his approach to 
nature, he has cither stood in 
awe of the mysteries of natural 
phenomena — thus attributing 
them to inexplicably supernatu- 
ral powers which he began to 
worship — or, otherwise has 
made use of his mental powers to 
understand the mystery and 
thencefrom to harness natural 
elements to meet his needs, be 
these primary, secondary, indi- 
vidual or social. 

Ever since the existence of 
man on our earth, this tug-of- 
war between the metaphysical 
subjective approach of con- 
science and the materialistic ob- 
jective altitude of the mind has 
been raging on and on. To the 
believer in the ever-rising tide of 
human civilization, the triumph 
of the scientific objective ap- 
proach is definitely certain. This 
does not mean that man's civili- 
zation finds it easy to grow 
smoothly upwards and upwards. 

On the contrary, human his- 
tory is the sum- up of alternating 
peaks and trough. But the ulti- 
mate outcome between a peak 
and a trough has always given a 
new and fresh impetus to the es- 
tablishment of a peak which is 
always higher in altitude than 
the peak that preceded it. Some 
peaks of the triumph of the 
scientific way of observation, 
experimentation, and conclusion 
— drawing based upon facts — to 
mention only a few of peaks — 
are the following. First, the 
early endenvour of Thales of 


Miletus in Iona I around 2bU 
BO, considered to be one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, ami 
known for tiis scientific rather 
mythical interpretation of the 
world which led him to establish 
that all things had their origin in 
water. 

Another peak was the triumph 
of the European Rennuissancc 
U5ih to 1 7 1 h centuries) over 
the deep trough of the dark Mid- 
dle Ages given to hair-splitting 


By Henry Matar 

indulgence in mctuphysicality. 
And still other peaks in modern 
times have been those of the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 
1 8 til- 1 9th centuries, and the 
post -Second- World Wnr techno- 
logical revolution. At present, 
the world is trying to ride over 
another surge of civilization to- 
wards (he peak or the nuclear 
and extraterrestrial age of 
outer-space, that is. Nobody can 
predict what comes next, but the 
ultimate outcome — if humanity 
survives — shall be another 
great peak of civilization. 

It is this scientific urge that 
has brought about so inuny deve- 
lopmental changes in human his- 
tory. And it is the same scienti- 
fic urge that draws the demarca- 
tion line between backward, 
non- scientifically minded and 
reactionary societies on the one 
hand, and progressive scientifi- 
cally inspired societies. 

In Jordan, there have been a 
number of nliempts to introduce 
the scientific method and lu im- 
jbue the scientific urge into the 
'minds of the rising generations. 
Few, however, huve managed to 
dedicate themselves whole heart- 
edly and disintercstingly to the 
cause of science. One of these 
few. and (he most recent on the 
line, has been the publication 
this week of the first whole- 
scientific weekly paper of 
“ Al-Wassiln". best translated 
into English by the word 
■‘means.’’ And truly it is the 
means towards the end of 
science service and its populari- 
zation. 

It is the belief of its editors 
and consultants that without the 
dissemination and the populari- 


zation of modern science in such 
a way that n goes into every 
household and therein reside as 
the supreme inspirer. to the de- 
triment of all ignorance, super- 
stition and illusion, no properly 
respectable place for Jordan as 
well us lor the whole Arab world 
.'dii he established in the modern 
world of ours. 

To translate this belief into 
something like daily bread, the 
editorial of " Al- Wassila" points 
out that science is no longer the 
luxury of the few. wherewith 
these few encircle themselves 
with a kind of sanctified halo, 
but has become the common 
property of the commoners of ci- 
vilized nations of the world. The 
“editorial" also warns that 
while promulgating science, it 
should not he usud to just display 
imported luxuries and other 
commodities mainly meant for 
consumption. True science must 
change a consumptive society 
into a productive one. 

To help the scientific approach 
to become the practice of the 
commoner, the weekly paper, 
“ Al-Wassila". lakes the first 
step of dealing with the history 
of science as it does in its arti- 
cle. “The Birth of Scientific 
Thought.'' From this premise, 
the paper goes on to implant 
keen interest in the development 
of research in various branches 
of science: agriculture, solar en- 
ergy. outer space, medicine and 
future technology. Such research 

• interest is urged in the pap- 
er's display of articles about 
outer space plants, insect- killing 
potato, heart- relieving aspirin 
and jobs of (he nineties. 

Next a good number of the 
most recent inventions in the 
world of science and technology, 
as well us cxcercises. puzzles 
and entertainments of a varie- 
gated scientific nature are being 
given to the science-learner. 
Comprehensiveness of the scien- 
tific approach is, therefore, one 
of the salient features of 
“Al-Wassila", a comprehen- 
siveness which is given on end- 
less dimension in the article on 
“The Universe as a Whole Ent- 
ity." 1 

Yet one of the concepts which 
“ AI-\Vnssila" presents in the 
editorial, and which may seem 
strange at the first instance, is 
the contention that science is not 
neutral. 


Arab human rights 


THE WORLD on Saturday celebrated the inter- 
national day for human righls proclaimed by the 
United Nations more than a decade ago. Here in 
the Arab world, we did not have anyth! ng to celebr- 
ate. 

For many who are not aware or It there Is a his- 
tory of human rights record in the Arab world, at 
least on paper. In September of 1 968 the Arab Lea- 
gue formed an Arab Regional Committee for Hu- 
man Righls. The committee held its first meeting 
in Beirut in the same year to declare Ihe main prin- 
ciples of the Arab human rights. Instead of doing 
so the participants agreed on the following princi- 
ples: 

|- Support for international efforts for world 
peace. 

2- Support the heroism of the Palestinian people. 

3- To thank all countries that support the Pales- 
tinian people. 

4- To call upon the countries that support Israel to 

drop their support. ... 

5- To ask for a united action against Israel. 

6- To work for the achievement of human rights on 
both the Arab and international levels. 

7- To apply the principles of human rights. 

When the committee, was finally established hi 
] 970 and until 1 982 it issued eight decisions all of 
which were related to administrative matters like 
renewing the appointment of the president or the 
appointment of a new one. 

This is the crux of the so-called joint Arab action 
In the field of human rights. 


But this is not all. In 1982, a number of Arab 
countries met to discuss the Arab version of human 
rights. Here are some of the main points that were 
raised and dealt with: 

I - Objection to the use of the terms Arab nation 
and Arab world. 

2- The importance of condemning Zionism and 
racism. 

3- Objection to the righls of Arabs to travel freely 
in the Arab countries. 

4- Objection to the right of the Arab individual to 
work since this right is Impossible to fulfil. 

5- Objection to the abolition of the death penalty. 

6- Disagreement on the subject of executing the 
Arab Individual after the age of 70 and the per- 
iod during which a pregnant or a nursing mother 
cannot be executed. 

7- Rejection of the principle or abolishing .execu- 
tion for political reasons. 

8- Rejection of the right of political activists to 
seek refuge in other Arab countries. . 

These are the fruits of more than 15 years of 
work under the flog of Arab human rights. No 
wonder we did not have a reason' to celebrate the 
human rights day last week. The collective efforts 
of Arab countries to study the declaration of the 
rights that will preserve human dignity and honour 
can rightfully be called efforts to guarantee the suf- 
focation of the Arab individual and his aspirations 
as human. No words can do our governments jus- 
tice and how can we even dare to criticise since no 
one can secure our rights. . 


i 
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Khazar Jews: A missing link in Israel’ s history 
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THANKS TO the submission of Christian 
authors and leaders to Zionist pressure 
and manipulation in particular, (he Zion- 
ist Jews — and most Jews are willingly or 
unwillingly Zionists — succeeded in esta- 
blishing a complete historical blackout on 
many, many facts 
— a circumstance 
which did not only 
distort the history of 
most nations, hut ais< 
did popularize certuir 
Jewish myths so as 
to make them seem 
us undisputed his to 
rical facts. 

It is hardly possible 
to understand and 
correctly evaluate 
the history of Russia N.J. Katun 
during the lust five generations without a 
dear and comprehensive knowledge of 
the origin and history of the Russian and 
European Jews who should In: appro- 
priately called the Kha/ar Jews. 

The story of the political emergence and 
disappearance from the pages of history 
of the Khazar Kingdom has been — up to 
a few decades — one of history's best kept 
secrets. For many centuries an almost 
complete blackout had been established, 
through Jewish influence and Christina 
submission to conceal (Tom the world the 
origin and the history of those people and 
I heir intimate relationship to the origin 
and early history of the self-styled Jews of 
Eastern Europe. 

Even today (heir story is being kept out 
of all general and specialized history 
books throughout the world. To illustrate 
tliis Jewish historical conspiracy one ex- 
ample would be enough: In his “History 
of the Jews'*, the Jew Abram Leon So- 


By Nicola J. Kattan 


char, once President of Brandels had this 
remurk about his ancestors, the Khazars. 
in a large volume of 447 pages. He says, 
on page 223; “In the eighth century a 
whole Tartar Kingdom, the Khazars. in 
south Russia, had been converted In Juda- 
ism. and maintained an independent- and 
successful existence for more than two 
centuries, until it fell in 969. before Svia- 
toslav, the Duke of Kiev". 

The Khazars — an Asiatic Mongoloid 
nation — classified by modern anthropo- 
logists as a non-Scmitic Turkish-Finjsh 
race — invaded Eastern Europe from 
their home- land In the heart of Asin about 
the first century of the Christian era, via 
* the land route that lies between the nor- 
thern tip of the Caspian Sea and the Sou- 
thern end of the Ural Mountains. From 
the Caucasus region these war — - like 
Khazar tribes constantly raided the border 
provinces of the Persian Empire, often 
acting as tools or the Byzantine Empire, 
Persia’s rival. 

The Arab conquests of the seventh cou- 
ntry land the consequent establishment or 
y the Arab-lslamic Empire, cheeked the 
Khazar expansion eastward arid' south- 
ward and turned it westward and north-: 

- ward into the Vast expanses of Russia: Bo-, 
log savage and ruthless, the Khazars ex- 
perienced little difficulty in conquering 
and sub-coinmuni ties and nations (hat oc- 
cupied two 1 million and a half squarfr ki- 
lometres of central and south eastern 
Russlo. And the kingdom they established 
— as a result of these conquests — be- 
came the largest, the most powerful and 
probably the wealthiest in Europe at that 
.time.; , , 

From their capital, Itil. which the Arabs 
callod al-Bflynda (the While City), si- 
tuated at the mouth of the Volga, neai* the 
present city of Astrakhan, “the Kha- 
zars", according to Doubnow's ’’History 
of the Jews in Russia and Poland". Vol. 
I.. page 1 9. "constantly raided the Slavo- 
nian tribes far arid near, to Hie very gates 
of Kiev, forcing therri to become their tri- 
butaries* 1 . From Crimea, the other Kha* 

' zar , centre, the Khagans (kings) pressed 
. westward toward Constantinople and the 
Balkan Peninsula until they threatened the 
iexisterice of thq Byzantine Empire. To ap- 
pease their rapacious greed and check' 
their unbridled energy, the emperors paid 
the Khagans a yearly tritmld. and simul- 


taneously entered into alliances with them 
in the hope of converting them to Chris- 
tianity to avert their menace. 

The expansion of the Khazar Empire, 
however, continued in the ninth and tenth 
centuries until no less than 25 mil ions 
paid tribute to the Khagans who. later, 
posed as the protectors of the Jewish 
faith. \ 

The Khazars were pagan whose religion 
was a mixture of idol and phallic worship. 
Consequently they indulged themselves in 
extremely vile sexual excesses and moral 
degeneracy. In his * ’ History of the 
Jews", the Jewish historian H. Graetz. 
states on page J4I that “the Khazars 
professed a coarse religion, which was 
combined with sensuality and lewdness". 

When the Byzantine emperor dis- 
patched missionaries to convert the K ba- 
zars. the Jews who mingled with them in 
the Crimea, forestalled the Christians and 
Muslims and succeeded about the year 
740 in converting the Khagan. his nobles 
(4.000 of them) and his people tolalmu- 
dic Judaism during the reign of King Bu- 
lan II. Many Rabbis were invited to come 
to the Khazar Kingdom to circumcizc the 
whole population, to open Synagogues and 
schools and to instruct the people in the 
new forms of religious worship. After this 
mass conversion Judaism became the st- 
ate religion and the kingdom was trans- 
formed into a virtual theocracy with the 
definite proviso that only a Jew could oc- 
cupy the Khazar throne. 

This is how the Talmud entered into 
Russia and a conquering Finnish-Turkish- 
mongolian savage horde, whose ancestors 
never saw nor heard of Palestine, became 
Hebrew, part and parcel of God's chosen 
people myth! And this is rIso how it was 
that Russia acquired its Jew. who when 
they emigrated during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to Western Europe 
and the United Slates, were known as 
Russian Jews passing as the direct de- 
pendents of Abraham! 

On pages 1 to 5 of Volume IV. the Je- 
wish Encyclopaedia, which refers to them 
as ■ ‘ Chaznrs' ‘ . describes them as ' ‘ a peo- 
ple of Turkish origin whose life and his- 
tory are Interwoven with the very beginn- 
ings of live history of the Jews or 
Russia... They were driven on by the 
nomadic tribes or the. steppes and by their 
own desire for plunder and revenge... In 
the second half or the sixth century the 
Chaznrs moved westward... and their 
kingdom was finally established In most 
of south Russia long before the founda- 
tion of the Russian monarchy by the Va- 
rangians in (he year 855... At this 
time at the height of' its power and was 
constantly at war... At the end of the 
eighth century... the Khagan and his 
grandees, together with a large number of 
his heathen people, embraced the Jewish 
religion,. . 

' ' About the ninth century, it appears as 
if all the Chazars were Jews and that they 
had been converted tq Judaism only a 
short lime before. It was one or the suc- 
cessors of Bulan named Obadiah who 

■ regenerated the Kingdom and streng- 
thened the Jewish religion. He Invited Je- 
wish scholars to settle in his 
dominions, ' and . -founded syna- 
gogues and schools. The people 

, were instructed in the Bible. Mishnah and 
the Talmud, end in the divine' service of 
' the hazzanim. . . In their writings the Kha- 
zars used the Hebrew letters... 

-“King Joseph (the last Khazar King) 
ascended the throne In accordance with 
the law of the Chazars relating to succes- 
sion... (he) had twenty five wives, all of 
royal blood, and' sixty concubines, all 
fqmoits beauties. Each o he slept In a sep- 
arate toqt arid was watched by,a eunuch. . . 
This seems to have been the beginning of 
the downfall, of | the Chazar Kingdom. ' 

■ . “The -Russian: Varangians established 

themselves at Kiev, (and) arter a hard 
flghl (they) conquered., the Khazarlan 
royal family emigrated tq Spain... Some 
went to Hungary, but i the great mass Of 
the people remained in their native coun- 
try." , ■ • . j.' ■ 

■ The shrinking or , the Khazar empire 
started iri' 96 6 When the Russian princes* 
led by princei Svlitoslav dr Kiev, launched 
tlielr first, at lack; Iq throw off the oppress- 
.Ive :yokB of the Khazai; Jews, Though in 
1 969. the. Slavonian armies daptufed and 
destroyed’ ! 1 1|, their capital, it was hot un- 
til 1 . 0 1 6 that (hey succeeded jh overborn-' 

. ing . all Khazar resistance' particularly lit 
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the Crimea where (hey had established 
themselves subsequent to the capture of 
Hi), their capital and stronghold. 

The destruction of the Jewish Khazar 
kingdom by the Russians explains three 
extremely important facts: the presence 
of most of the Jews in Eastern Europe 
who later emigrated to the Americas and 
particularly to the United Slates: the deep 
rooted hatred that the Jews fell and still 
feel for the Russian people; and the rape 
of Palestine, achieved through the help of 
United States and Great Britain, to pro- 
vide the Khazar descendants with u home- 
land Trom which political Zionism and 
Communism could launch their subver- 
sive campaigns Tor the destruction of 
Christianity — and later Islam — und Tor 
the ultimate control of the world. 

In 1979 Mr. Arthur Koestler. n Khazar 
Jew from Hungary, published a book 
called “The Thirteenth Tribe" in which 
he traces the history of the ancient Kha- 
zar Empire. From this book .emerge cer- 
tain illuminating facts. 

I . After the destruction of the Khazar 
Empire, Khazar tribes and communities 
migrated into Hungary, Poland, Lithua- 
nia, the Ukraine and northern Russia, 
where the greatest concentrations of Jews 
were found at the dawn of the Modern 
Age.' This hypothesis concerning the Kha- 
zar origins or Jewry was strongly pro- 
posed and defended by professor Poliak of 
the Tel Aviv University in his book “ Kha- 
zarm which • went . through a 
second edition in 1951. 

In his intrdduction Professor Poliak wr- 
ites that the facts demand “a new ap- 
proach. both to the problem of the rela- 
tions between the Khazar Jewry and other 
Jewish communities, and the question of 
hoWTar we can go in regarding this Kha- 
zar Jewry as the nucleus of the large Je- 
: settlements in Eastern Eu- 

rope.. The descendants of these set- 
tlements that is. those who stayed 

Ih« e nni»' tho * e who emigrated to 
? lates ? nd olher countries 
and those who went to Israel — constitute 
now the large majority of world Jewry. " 

This means that the ancestors of the 

from ° r u WO r ld Jewr y come not 

rrqm the Jordan but from the Volga, not 

from Canaan but from.the Caucasus- and 

• v [J a rf 8 , en f l . t,C u , y thfl y are m ore closely re- 

hari o U J 8dr u and Magyar fribes 

to the seed of Abraham, Isaac and 

th^ermTn? 1 ^ 15 , ( theory ** confirmed 
Se . m,tlsm would* become 
void qf meaning because, it is based on a'- 

1 m^apprehension shared by both the Gen- 
tiles and the Jews themselves ■ ^ 

• 2. - Although ethnically, jthe Semitic 

' TOrSo °Kha 7 ° f Jordan and the 

.Hirko-Khpzar inbss on the Volga were ki- 

jo metres aparl.theyhHd two important 

■ : Wentmi! arisfghetto 
■igl 1 function 
• wwr? the great trade Tqutes^cqnnqcting 


east and west, north and south intersect: 
a circumstance which predisposed themio 
become nations of traders, of enterprising 
travellers, or rootless cosmopolitans. But 
at the same lime their religion fostered! 
tendency to keep to themselves and slid 
together, to establish their own communi- 
ties with their own places of worship, 
schools, residential quarters and ghetion 
in whatever town or country they setiled 
In other words, the Jews themselves 
created the ghctlocs and imposed them 
upon themselves. 

The evidence from anthropology con- 
curs with history in refuting the popular 
belief in a Jewish race descended fromine 
biblical Iribes. There nrc two groups^ 
facts that militate against this belioi:tw 
wide diversity or Jews with regard to pay- 
sicnl characteristics, and the simiwriij jw 
the Gentile population amidst whom iwi 
live. The obvious biological cxplan*!® 
for bolji phe nomenu is miscegenanm 
(interbreeding of races) which too* ' 
ferent forms in different historical snu • 
lions: intermarriage, large scale P ros y 
tizing. legalized or tolerated t a P* a 
constant accompaniment of war ana w 
grom. 

4. in appendix IV Mr. Koestler to** 
the right of the Slate of Israel to exist 
on the hypothetical origins of die J ' 
people; nor on the mythological t0V . . 
of Abraham with God. but on inw 
national law. i.e.. on the United N 
decision in 1947 to partition P al Mf. 
into an Arab and a Jewsh f. la hH(evaf 
Koestier continues by saying, w • 
the Israeli citizens' racial orig ■ ^ 
whatever illusions they enierta d # 
them, their state exists de J ur 
facto and cannot be underdone. ■ K v . 
genocide. Without entering ,nto ma ii e rof 
ersial issues, one may add. as a * ^ 
historical fact, that the partition ^ 
tine was the result of a ce . nl ^Lp r ingef- 
fui Jewish immigration and LpJ®J ;u 5 iifica- 
forl. which provide the •• 

tion for the state's legal existed • 

l agree with Mr. Koestler as U> 

polhetical origins of the Jew ^ a . 
and the mythological c . ove Jl®” . exists de 
ham with God. I agree that l&r _ y D . 
facto but not de jure since lega r jon « 
ited Nations had no right to P*.. ^ 
country entrusted to its ? ar ® r rigliifu 1 

wishes of the large majority ) . n oi 

owners and since the A r , Asio |l1B 
recognize its de jure exralew p a | C5 iine 
peaceful Jewish immigration to n ror |s- 
it cannot be an ethical justify * ^ done 
reel's legal existence because ' ^ jt 
by stealth and deceit and aw p a | e stinia ] ’ 
not peaceful because tne _ opoSC d n 
Arabs strongly resisted ana k 
since its ipception in the 18 

« hlstori** 

The writer Is u well-kn 0 * t 0 j-d(H ,,s 
and researcher. He se rve J[ f A** 
ambassador to a number oi 
erlcan countries. ' 
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«rV*y By Jacqueline Grapln 
r. ' t Associate Editor 

What the Parisians call "The Fall of the Autumn Leaves" has nothing to do with nature • 
or with the chestnut trees— which, as a matter of fact, hardly subsist in this concrete- 
covered city. It has to do with the seasonal activity of the fiscal administration, which 
makes tax forms fall on all the desks. 

Each year, it is the season of laments— France grumbles, and Paris, which does every- 
thing better than the rest of the world, grumbles even more. One must admit that, ibis 
year, the bill is stiff. Government officials had to find an additional 40 billion French 
francs (US$6.2 billion) for the budget of the state and of the Social Security Administra- 
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tion. Fiscal levies represent 46 percent of the national wealth, and may reach morst^ 
70 percent in the higher tax brackets. 

The Socialist administration that was elected in May 1981 made economic error an# 
economic error until the latter part of 1982, and now the French are suffering from 
effects of the "tight belt" policies of the finance minister, Jacques Delors, and of 
cessive generosity during the first months of the Socialist administration, particu m 
the costly nationalizations and the ill-timed social measures in a period of deep# 0- 
nomic depression. .. 

Paradoxically, the general dissatisfaction does not mean that all the results are 
Even though the debt of the nation is certainly higher now than two years ago, the 
of inflation has been brought down from 9.7 to 8 percent during the last 12 month 3 _ 
new rate is rather impressive if one considers that inflation ran at 16 percent a few ) 
^without worrying the then-conservative government. ^ 

The foreign trade deficit is now below 60 billion francs, compared to 92 billion 8; . 
ago. Fbr 1984, the objective ia to bring it down to just 15 billion. It is true tliat such 
have been made possible only with a slowing down of the economy which caused w 
companies, unable to meet both an increase of their expenses and a decrea*® ° 

■ “icome, to go bankrupt. But some other companies are flourishing, especially tb 
inopportune increase of consumer demand in 1982- 
h ave been scheduled for elimination at the Peugeot-Talbot P 
7000 in the telephone industry, 4600 at Dunlop-France, 2000 in the Elf-AquitameF 
- , JJ™ ?° nc ®ni and a few thousand more at Creusot-Loire, a former rival of Westing 
: ih the nuclear field. Row times have changed! 

' • ' ■ ' . • 81)14:0 °^ a y t^ia, 4itt le has changed in the everyday life of Parisians. Howev^gg 
... sive, restaurants are. full. At the opera, where seats may cost 500 francs 

mo^,iyva^mUat be made way ahead of time. nlflie3 tk 

^Whoe^ comes back to Paris after a decade away is overwhelmed by ^ 
anges thet haYe taken place during that time— such as the skyscraper comp - ^ 
; wluch towers over theAvenue Charles de Gaulle where, 20 
; we only slum And in the heartof Paris, the "Forum des Halles" attracts 
of young peqpje everyday in a futuristic site close to City Hall, home of Jacques 0 

rightist opposition'. ' ,, fflaW iiyrf 

j Chiracsucceeded in obtaining an absolute . 

5 Every Sunday, He; delights in taking i, 

^o n g| . ^ ^laliste and Communist? in various cities where they 

: ’ ^ Dc4a4 Mt France, has become the most powerful base of ^ ^ 
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The looming nuclear threat 


THE danger of nuclear war seems greater today 
than for many years past, while the willingness 
of the superpowers to seek accommodation 
seems weaker. In 1983 we have seen the grow- 
ing readiness of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union to use military force, either di- 
rectly or through allies, in Asia, the Middle 
East, Central America and the Caribbean. To a 
great extent, but not entirely, other peoples and 
other governments can only be onlookers. 

Millions of people in Europe and North Amer- 
ica, feeling directly threatened by the possibility 
of nuclear war, have been demonstrating 
against the nuclear arms race this year. One 
may agree or disagree with the particular poli- 
cies they advocate, but they have helped to put 
the issue of peace or war at the top of the pol iti- 
cal agenda in many countries. 

Many people outside North America and Eu- 
rope feel remote from the threat of nuclear 
war— remote and powerless. And until recently, 


scientific studies have suggested that the South- 
ern Hemisphere would suffer relatively minor 
consequences from a nuclear exchange by the 
superpowers. International studies presented 
in November at a Washington conference on 
“The World After Nuclear War,” however, pre- 
dict long-term climate changes that would not 
be limited to the Northern Hemisphere. Nu- 
clear blasts, the studies concluded, would create 
enormous differences in temperature between 
south and north, shifting normal wind patterns 
and carrying “massive injections” of smoke and 
radioactivity southward. 

So while 1983 has been a year of rising fear, 
with the climax perhaps still to come with the 
deployment of a new generation of weapons, it 
has also been a year in which the threat of war 
came to the forefront of consciousness and politi- 
cal debate in many countries. Still, as the artic- 
les that follow show, people have widely varying 
perceptions about how that threat affects their 
own lives. 






Commentary 

A ‘horrifying prospect’ 

East Europeans fear that human 
exchanges would become impossible 


By SUviu Brucan 

Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 

BUCHAREST— The nuclearization of 
Eiirope is perceived here as the most per- 
lucious effect of the worsening East-West 
relations in the 1980a, which has brought 
the focus of international conflict back 
from the Third World to the "old conti- 
nent." And, of course, the West Germans 


and Italians do not feel any happier than 
the East Germans and Czechs with the 
deployment of nuclear missiles on their 
soil. 

The stakes in Europe are very high. 
Though no longer predominant in world 
affairs as in past centuries, Europe’s eco- 
nomic potential surpasses that of any 
other continent. With only one-fifth of the 
world’s population, Europe produces 


roughly 47 percent of the world’s income, 
almost 55 percent of its industrial goods 
and accounts for 54 percent of world ex- 
ports. 

It was in Western Europe that capital- 
ism originated and subsequently became 
the core of its worldwide expansion, and it 
was in Eastern Europe that the Russian 
Revolution made the first crack in the 
world capitalist system. Therefore, some 
observers hold, it is here that the issue of 
"where the world is going" will be de- 
cided. Small wonder that Europe is the 
only continent where the postwar bipolar 
structure of power with the US and USSR 
as protagonists has been stubbornly pre- 
served. 

Precisely because of the high stakes in 
Europe, communists in the East feel that 
a military conflict here would turn nu- 
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ch’iir if nuclunr wfiijiuiis an - available. 
And l bo burr i lying prospect of nudenr- 
i/alion of Muropu is alarming not only us 
a military throat hut ulsu for the obnox- 
ious impact it would have on the whole 
range of East-West exchanges that accom- 
panied detente during the seventies. 

Theoretically, the communist govern- 
ments have upheld the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence, arguing that the 
historical controversy between capital- 
ism and socialism should not be resolved 
by force of arms. In practice, however, 
both military pacts— NATO and the War- 
saw Treaty— have kept the arms race on 
an ascending line invoking the mutual 
distrust inherited from the cold war, and 
arguing each time that the other side has 
tipped the military balance in its favor. 

Military and political analysts in East- 
ern Europe emphasize these days that the 
new generation of medium-range mis- 
siles entails the possibility of early nu- 
clear destruction coming from the 
European theater itself. What NATO 
calls mere restoration of the theater de- 
terrent is viewed in Moscow as a US atra- 
tegem to gain a decisive military 
advantage in overall strategic terms. 

The Soviet SS-20 missiles could reach 
Western Europe but not the US, whereas 
Plershing II deployed in Western Europe 
could destroy essential targets in the 
USSR with higher accuracy and very lit- 
tle warning. And here the ability to detect 
and respond quickly to nuclear attack be- 
comes crucial. Under such conditions, the 
incentive - for a first strike will grow im- 
mensely, not to mention tho increasing 
danger of a false alarm activating nuclear 
retaliation without giving time to dis- 
cover the error. 

People in Eastern Europe fear that 
such a hot military climate would mar po- 
litical relations with Western Europe to 
such an extent that trade and human ex- 
changes would become almost impos- 
sible. The Iron Curtain would be restored 
and a state of siege would preside over the 
political climate in Europe. With NATO 
measures and Warsaw Treaty counter- 
measures, just imagine what the rela- 
tions between the two German states 
would look like if both territories held nu- 
clear missiles that could destroy the other 
side in less than five minutes. 

This is why East European nations de- 
. mand instead a course of action that 
would eventually lead to the elimination 
of all nuclear weapons in Europe. Roma- 
nia has reiterated time and again that a 
military balance in Europe must be real- ‘ 
ized at a lower level rather than at a 
higher one, which would trigger a new 
stage of the insane nuclear race. 

Silviu Brucan, firmer Romanian ambas- 
sador to the UN, is past editor of the no- 
tional newspaper Scinteia 
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Commentary . 

Eastern arguments “don’t fool 

Only the protection of nuclear “ 

weapons can prevent a conflict "tS 


one 1 


By Jacqueline Qrapin , 

Associate Editor In Western Europe 

GENEVA— It can only be suspect to pro- 
pose "freeing Europe from nuclear weap- 
ons” when one is a member of the Warsaw 
Pact. Soviet arguments in response to 
American arguments, and those of East 
European countries such as Romania 
which want to "mediate” between the su- 
perpowers, do not fool anyone. This is es- 
pecially so when we know that the 
military imbalance for conventional 
woopons in Europe is bucIi that only the 
protection of nuclear weapons can pre- 
vent a conflict that the Western Europe- 
ans would be likely to lose. 


And it is impossible for the leaders of 
Eastern Europe to talk of the survival of 
the old Europe since there is not one but 
two Europes: the one that votes and the 
one that does not. 

In order to understand the Euromissite 
debate and the "non-negotiations” tak- 
ing place in Geneva, some simple facts 
must be stated. 

•So far, the battle in essence has been 
over information and misinformation, 
and the stakes are less military than po- 
litical: the control of West European pub- 
lic opinion. - 

•In the Soviet vocabulary, the word "dis- 
armament" lias a very special meaning 


and function: it is used to justify the mili- 
tary buildup that the Soviet leaders think 
is needed. 

•The denuclearization of Europe has 
been the objective of the Soviet Union 
ever since the beginning of the atomic 
era. 

•American administrations consistently 
have opposed the separation of the de- 
fense systems of the US and Western Eu- 
rope. That is because such a situation 
undoubtedly would lead to a neutraliza- 
tion of Western Europe and pi-obably to de 
facto control of the region by the Soviet 
Union because of its geographic proxim- 
ity and the influence of communist par- 
ties in such countries as France and Italy. 
•The main objective of the deployment of 
the Pershing II missiles in West Germany 
and the cruise missiles in Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and West Ger- 
many is precisely to automatically couple 
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Each US a'uise missile is equipped with « nuclear warhead 15 limes more powerful than the bomb that 
fell on Hiroshima 


Canadians don't like to be used for 
US cruise missile target practice 


By Anthony Wtatell 

Associate Editor In North America 

FLYING, over the vast frozen' waste’s of 
the Canadian arctic, the US B-62 
bomber turns south, steadies itself on 
course and then drops a 6.4-raetor mis- 
sile. Stubby wings sprout from the mis-, 
sile, a jet engine kicks into life and 
radar begins to scan the barren lands 
. below. Flying close to the ground at 
800 kilometers per hour, and matching 
the radar view of the .land to maps 
' stored in its computer memory, the 
misaile heads for its target in a 
weapon-testing range in northern Al- 
berta. 

. - If all goes well, that missile should 
be able to fly up to 2400 kilometers and 
arrive on target so accurately that it 
could, if so programmed, sweep be- ! 
tween the goalposts on a football field! 

Tb find out if its cruise missile is re- 
ally that accurate' when its radar has 
to read almost featureless frozen 


land— the sort of terrain it would cross 
on its way to targets in the Soviet 
Union— the US government has re- 
. ceived permission from the Canadian 
government to run, 

The Canadian government’s deci- 
sion to allow the US tests has become 
the focus of the nuclear disarmament 
campaign in Canada. Uncjer the slo- 
gan “Refuse the cruise” thousands of 
demonstrators haye marched in Ot- 
tawa, Montreal , Tbronto and other Ca-.; 
! nadian cities demanding that the tests, 
hot be allowed. They argue that the 7 
cruise missiles are a new and danger- 
ous generation of weapons and repre- 
. sent an escalation in the arms race. 

Through the summer, protesters oc- ‘ 
cupied a; "peace camp” of: tents on the 
great layrn in .front Of: the Houses of 
Parliament, displaying a mock-up of a 
■ cruise missile and lobbying politicians 
, and the public. . 

/ Swamped with.letters and petitions, 
Prime Minister Pierre. Trudeau took 


the unprecedented step of writing an 
open letter to Canadian newspapers to 
defend his government’s polity. He ar- 
gued that as a member of NATO, Can- 
ada had to support the defense effort of 
its US neighbor and ally, and that in 
any case the cruise was only a response 
to the Soviet SS-20 missile already in 
place in Europe. Canadians who 
wanted shelter under the US umbrella 
but no participation in defense were 
verging on hypocrisy, he said. 

Critics were quick to point out that 
the airborne cruise missiles to be. 
tested oyer Canada were part of the t)S ' 
strategic arsenal pointed at the Soviet 
Union over the North Pole, and would 
•• n P t be part of NATO’s European Btrat- 
' egy.:; • 1 

/ V As both the governing Liberal Party 
fcnd the opposition Progressive Con- 
servative Party favor testing the 
cmise-with only the small New Dem- 
ocratiCiftrty bbjectipg-ahd with the 
polls showing that; Canadians are 
about evenly , divided on the question, 
there is not inucb chance that the pm- . 
tests. will cause the government tq 
. chah^iteinidd. p ’ V; 

.■ , • ' . • ^-Anthony Westell ■ 
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their action with thatof theUnited States 
in case of conflict caused by the Soviet 
Union. If such coupling had not been the 
objective, it would have been technically 
easier and politically less delicate to base 
the missiles on submarines. 

•For the last two years, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have tried to influ- 
ence public opinion in Western Europe. 
Seen in that context, the successive pro- 
posals of Reagan and Andropov aimed at 
"more flexibility" in the talks in Geneva 
must be considered as trial balloons with 
no influence whatsoever on the substance 
of the discussions. The missiles will be in- 
stalled, and nothing else will happen. As 
a former French minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Michel Jobert, said: "The Russians 
are certainly not going to start a nuclear 
war in order to protest against the deploy- 
ment of the Pershings.” 

The real negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union will 
therefore only start in 1984 after it has 
been clearly established that it is not up 
to the USSR to unilaterally decide the 
type and quantity of armaments that 
must be deployed in Europe. It is only dur- 
ing this second phase that the technician- 
diplomats will seriously stall talking in 
Geneva. Up to now, the action has mainly 
been in front of television cameras in 
Western Europe and the US, in the West 
German voting booths and on the paci- 
fists’ fields of honor. 

It is very possible that the negotiations 
will be successful since the United States 
and the Soviet Union— for different rea- 
sons— both want the race for military bal- 
ance or supremacy to be regulated as 
economically as possible and want mili- 
tary equipment to be standardized as 
much as possible to avoid the risks that 
would occur should entire sectors of the 
military arsenal become obsolete. In the 
meantime, everything else, except for the 
actual deployment of the missiles, is in- 
consequential. 

West Europeans often criticize Ameri- 
cans for frequently changing their minds. 
But we must admit that the opposite is 
also true. Just before the South Korean 
airliner was shot down by Soviet fighter 
planes last September, a public opinion 
poll showed that 61 percent of West Ger- 
mans opposed the deployment of the 
Pershings in their country. A week later, 
the same polling organization found that 
58 percent of West Germans suddenly fa- 
vored this deployment. 

All the evidence shows that the more 
the danger grows, the more the Europe- 
ans are ready to accept the cost and incon- 
venience of nuclear protection. In other 
words, they then agree with US policies. 
And all the polls show that, except for the 
Euroraissile question, two-thirds of the 
West Europeans (and three-fourths of the 
West Germans) trust American protec- 
tion and even want it. , 

It is essential that the United States 
not make a mistake in evaluating eitne 
the Soviet capacity for accepting ne 
moves or its reaction to them. And it m 

remember that Russia has twice been i • 

vaded as' far as Moscow, which make a 
more sensitive to military threats. 

To conclude, Americans and Sovie 
are the only players, since the Europea 
whether they like it or not, are w 
demned to accept their decisions. 
Euromissiles will be deployed in Euf°P ■ 
The negotiations will be resumed a 
will allow some agreement, in Geneva 
somewhere else, in the form of a SAD 
accord. There will have been a lot °‘ n0 * 
' and very little change, 

Jacqueline Grapin is a columnist fo T j* 
Monde and managing director ofinW* 
viaSAid Swiss publishing group 
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Military takes new role in Japan 


By Yoshiko Sakurai 

Associate Editor in Northeast Asia 

TOKYO— In 1968, the arrival of the 
American aircraft carrier Enterprise, the 
world's first nuclear carrier, at the United 
States naval base in the southern Japa- 
nese port city of Sasebo triggered massive 
public protests in all of Japan’s 46 prefec- 
tures. More than 1000 people were in- 
jured or arrested in the demonstrations. 

Tbday, with the arrival of the carrier 
Carl Vinson, described in the local press 
as the "most advanced and powerful nu- 
clear carrier of mankind,” people rush to 
take sight-seeing tours aboard the flattop. 

Fifteen years ago, the Japanese people 
were afraid that the Enterprise carried 
nuclear weapons and that its entry to 
Japanese ports would make Japan an 
American nuclear base. But now the fear 
has subsided to a level where the govern- 
ment confidently ignores any protest. 

Even as recently as 1981, a statement 
by former US ambassador to Japan 
Edwin Reischauer to the effect that it was 
common sense for American ships to be 
loaded with nuclear arms, even when 
passing through Japanese waters or stop- 
ping at her ports, raised a furor. 

The recent ascendancy of the hawkish 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone has 


speeded public acceptance of the presence 
of American nuclear ships in Japan. 

In his first state visit to the United 
States, Nakasone described Japan as "an 
unsinkable aircraft carrier." This caused 
a great deal of protest in Japan, though 
some experts suggested that Nakasone 
may have been displaying a pro-Ameri- 
can attitude simply to tone down US irri- 
tation over trade issues. 

Mo9t recently, for the first time in post- 
war history, a Diet debate on defense took 
place between the prime minister and the 
chairman of the largest opposition party, 
the Japan Socialist Party. During that 
two-hour exchange, Nakasone insisted 
that Japan's security could be main- 
tained only through a balance of military 
power. The opposition leader, Masashi 
Ishibashi, responded by saying that Ja- 
pan could only be protected by a neutral 
foreign policy accompanied by a firm re- 
solve not to rearm. 

The mass circulation daily papers eval- 
uated both arguments and decided that 
the prime minister had made a stronger 
case. 

Changes on the international scene in 
the 1970s and 1980s also have had a lot to 
do with Japan’s changing perceptions. Of 
particular importance was the rapid 
growth of Soviet military power, and the 
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Ihu v.-nrld," says Alsuyuki Sussii, chief 
secretary of the Self-Defence Forces. 
"Since the late 1970s, however, America 
began asking Western Europe and Japa 
lo become deputy policemen and bankers. 
In the case of Japan, Mr. Nakasone has 
enlisted.” 

The biggest lift for the ruling party 
came with the Soviet downing of the 
South Korean commercial airliner with 
269 people aboard in September. Sassa 
calls this "decisively a big turning point" 
in Japan's perceptions on defense. Accord- 
ing to Sassa, "The KAL tragedy had im- 
proved the Self-Defense Force’s 
reputation from being 'illegitimate’ to 'ex- 
cellent' in monitoring communications 
botween Soviet pilots and their home 
base. People now know the SDF is not n 
mere waste of tax." 

In the coming year, budgetary alloca- 
tions for defense are to be increased while 
all other ministries will suffer a uniform 
10 percent cut. If spending continues at 
the current pace, the government pledge 
made in the Diet to keep the defense 
budget below 1 percent of the gross na- 
tional product will be broken in the near 
future. 

Not only that, says Tbkyo University 
Professor Seizaburo Sato, an adviser to 
the prime minister, the defense spending 
will eventually be lifted to 2 percent, 
though he adds that this may take as long 
as 20 years. 

"But it is ridiculous to say, based on 
this, that Japan will become a military 







power," he says. "The only aim on the 
part of Japan is to build a deterrent force 
strong enough to stop the Soviet Union, 
the only country that might uttnek. 

"Japan’s defense arguments have been 
like those of n spoiled child— that Japan 
wants Lo lie protected by America’s nu- 
clear umbrella but does not want Ameri- 
can military ahipH Lo bo loaded with 
nuclenr weapons when entering Japa- 
nese waters.” 

Changes in public perceptions on de- 
fense issues indicate that the Japanese 
public has finally started "growing up” 
Sato concludes. 

What worries the Japanese is that the 
government has always successfully con- 
trolled public opinion by using double 
standards, as in the case of the nuclear 
aircraft carriers. Fear about government 
intentions appear vague, but in fact run 
deep The Japanese people feel they are in 
the middle of a big change from a small 
military power to a force of considerable 
strength. 

Yoshiko Sakurai co-anchors a news pro- 
gram on Nippon Television. 


The Rockefeller Foundation Announces 


A Program for 
International 
Conferences and 
A Residential Program 
for Scholars and Artists 


at the 

BELLAGIO STUDY AND CONFERENCE CENTER 

Lake Como, Italy 


The Rockefeller Foundation invites persons from around the world to 
organize working groups and smaller conferences on topics of international 
significance at its Bellagio Study and Conference Center in Italy. 
Simultaneously, the Foundation invites scholars and artists to spend about 
four weeks at the Center working on individual projects such as a book, 
monograph, major article, painting or musical composition. 

The BeUaglo Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan. 
The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful 
surroundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful 
discussion. Once at die Center, conference participants and scholars In 
residence are the guests of the Foundation. 

Each year the Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some 80 
scholars in residence. The average number of participants at each conference 
is 22. Some preference is given to applications which address issues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to die Rockefeller 
Foundation: the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International 
Relations, Agricultural Sciences, Population and Health. 

Fbr a full brochure on how to apply for the two programs, please fill out the coupon below and 
send to: 


i— 

I Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator 
Bellagio Study and 
Conference Center 
| The Rockefeller Foundation 

I 1133 Avenue of the Americas 
I New York, N.Y. 10036 U.S.A. 


Name_ 

Address. 


Country. 
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Nuclear war is not a great worry for many 


In China the main concern is 
' socialist modernization > 


ByZhou Liiang 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING— While the anti-nuclear dem- 
onstrations sweeping Western Europe 
and North America are viewed with sym- 
pathy by people in Beijing, Shanghai and 
other Chinese cities, people here in gen- 
eral don’tseem to be so worried. Life goes 
on as usual. 

"It's true that nuclear bombs are 
highly destructive "said Li Waiting, a ho- 
tel manager in the Chinese capital, "but 
people in different countries may use dif- 
ferent methods to fight against this 
threat. While shoring the feelings of the 
people of Europe and America who have 
been waging a ycars-long campaign 
against nuclear arms in the form of dem- 
onstrations, we Chinese are engaged in a 
drive to modernize our nation. We feel 
that a strong, modern China will be an 
important factor in preventing a nuclear 
war. China has developed a small nuclear 
arsenal with a view to forcing the two su- 
perpowers to give up the use of nuclear 
weapons.” 

"Whenever I come across news in the 
newspapers or on TV about the SALT 
talks, anti-nuclear demonstrations or 
whatever, I scoff at the empty talk and sa- 
lute those people who are actively work- 
ing against the arms race,” said Cheng 
Jingping, a 23-year-old waitress at the ho- 
tel. 


"Our main concern is our socialist mod- 
ernization and the peaceful international 
environment which is necessary to ac- 
complish our goal" she said. "I hope the 
day will come when China is much 
stronger and in a better position to pre- 
vent the outbreak of a nuclear war." 

The government of China stands for a 
total and unconditional ban and complete 
destruction of nuclear weapons and, in re- 
cent years, has strongly demanded that 
as a first step the two superpowers take 
the lead in a drastic reduction of their nu- 
clear armory. 

Disappointed that its appeals and 
actions wont unheeded by the Soviet 
Union and the United States, China be- 
came poignantly aware of the truth that 
it must break the superpowers' monopoly 
of nuclear arms to force them into accept- 
ing a general nuclear disarm ament. That 
is why it set out to build its own atomic 
bombs in the early 1960s. In spite of this, 
China's position has remained in favor of 
complete prohibition of nuclear weapons 
and the arms race in general. 

At the United Nations disarmament 
conference of 1982, China's then-Foreign 
Minister Huang Hua proposed that all 
nuclear powers undertake not to use nu- 
clear weapons against others, that the 
two superpowers cut their present stocks 
of bombs by a half and that the other nu- 
clear powers should then follow suit. 

These proposals, hailed by most Third 
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World countries as reasonable and practi- 
cal, received much the same cold response 
from the two superpowers, which refused 
to accept a general reduction of nuclear 
weapons. 

In its latest endeavor, China again reit- 
erated its demands through Foreign Min- 
ister Wu Xueqian, who proposed at the 
38th UN General Assembly session that 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
take practical action to stop testing, im- 
proving and producing nuclear weapons 
and agree to cut by half their bombs and 
delivery vehicles. 

In the meantime, China demanded 
that no agreement between the USSR 
and the US must endanger the security 
and vital interests of other countries. 
China warned the Soviet Union in partic- 


ular against redeploying in the Far East 
those SS-20 missiles which it claimed 
would be stripped from its bases in Eu- 
rope. 

Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang and 
other leaders have described the popular 
movements againt nuclear weapons and 
the arms race now surging in Western 
Europe and North America as just 
actions in the interests of people every- 
where. Commenting on the worldwide 
campaigns against the superpowers’ de- 
ployment of nuclear missiles, Chinese 
leader Hu Yaobang said in October, "The 
people will achieve their objective if only 
they persist in this struggle.” 

Zhou Lifting is a staff writer with China 
Features, an official agency. 


In India, ' most of our population is 
totally ignorant, and therefore unconcerned’ 


ON OCTOBER 21 in Bombay, while 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi's Congress Party was having one of 
its rare conventions, a small but signif- 
icant thing happened. Rudiger Kurth, 
a secondary school teacher from West 
Germany, sat all day outside his coun- 
try’s downtown consulate to protest de- 
ployment of US Pershing II and cruise 
missiles in Europe. He wanted to 
make Bombayites aware of "the great- 
est threat to the human race.” 

The impact of Kurth’s act cannot be 
known, but for the average Indian, the 
further introduction of nuclear mis- 
siles into Europe is a remote, academic 
matter about which he knows little 
and cares even less. It is not something 
that he sees affecting his own life. 

“Only a small proportion of the pop- 


ulation— mostly the educated— are 
even aware of the problem in this part 
of the world,” P.K.S. Namboodiri, a dis- 
armament expert from New Delhi’s In- 
stitute of Defense Studies and Allied 
Sciences pointed out. "But they don’t 
feel threatened. It has never occurred 
to them that their own survival is at 
stake. 

' "Very few would feel that nuclear ri- 
valry is not only bad for the two super- 
powers, but for the whole world. They 
fail to realize that it would not only 
have global impact, but would mean 
the annihilation of the developed 
world, to which their own country is 
linked. Most of our population is to- 
tally ignorant, and therefore uncon- 
cerned.” 

—Arun Chacko 


In Colombia, the worst 
bomb is the economic one 


By Daniel Samper 

Special to WorldPaper 

BOGOTA— Colombians feel that the 
worst bomb today is not nuclear but eco- 
nomic: high prices and rising crime. 

"Do you know what worries me the 
most about nuclear war?” asks Guillermo 
Cortes, a businessman from Bogota. 
"That we may be bombed and yet survive 
the catastrophe,” he answers. "Things be- 
ing what they are, to survive would be the . 
worst.” 

Like millions of Colombians, Cortes 
places the nuclear threat as the last of his 
concerns. Very few people lose sleep over 

the arms race, but many are kept awake 

by the high cost of living and the spread- 
ing of violence and crime. 

According to one poll, the main na- 
tional worries are unemployment and 
crime although tlie degree of concern var- 
ies with social class. The upper class is 
• ' equally bothered about both problems. In 
the middle and lower classes, for every 
person whose main worry is crime; there 
are four others whose main concern is un- 
:• employment... 

:: V| Claudio; D e lg a do ) a mechanic who; 
. Oarns US$400 a mphth, constantly wor- 
. ripsaboutthe orit pt livirig: “They say it 
will drop, put prices keep on going up. At 
}* 0I ue we always talk about moriey prdb- 
r Jpms^d hdwto geten'ohgh for food and 

' the children’s 


that is very serious. But it is not what peo- 
ple are talking about. Once in a while, af- 
ter a few beers, the subject comes up But 
that’s all.” 

Last August the local Gallup organisa- 
tion polled Colombia’s major cities to de- 
termine what people thought the 
country's main problems were. The re- 
sponse of those interviewed: 39.1 percent 
said unemployment; 13.6 percent, crime, 
13 percent, economic recession; 81 per- 
cent, cost of living; 4.6 percent political • 
olence; and 3 percent, lack of housing, l 
danger of world war was not even me - 
tioned. . 

Mercedes de Tafur, a middle-class 
housewife, thinks that only journal^® 
are concerned about the nuclear is 
and says: "I have other things 
about. Everything is so expensive i that 
no longer have enough for food, Uti 
are getting more expensive everJf , *' 
Worse yet, our taxes can’t even suppon- w 

effective police force” utmost 

In a Gallup survey last Detjmber* . 
Colombians said they thought tne po» 
bility of a nuclear War breaking oil 
next decade was either minimal or 

Tl only agree with 
most popular Latin American com 
character: "What’s urgent doesnt 

us time for what’s important. 

: Daniel Samper is a columnist ^th & 
Tiempo, a doily paper in Bogota 
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In a survey of 900 California high school students and 300 
Soviet children in Orlyonok, a pioneer camp on the Black Sea, 

98.6 percent of the Soviet children said they were “worried” 
or "very worried” about nuclear war compared to 58.2 
percent of the American children. A questionnaire (see box) 
was given to the same children as part of a joint study by the 
• international Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War and 
l the Harvard Medical School department of psychiatry in 
Boston. The excerpts that follow are from videotaped 
! discussions conducted for the same study. 

Once upon a tune f 
there was a bomb ... 


talk with US psychiatrist , Dr. Eric Chlvlan. 

Girl 1: Nuclear war is very possible. It could start from any simple 

accident. If an American computer or our computer made a 
mistake, there would be war, accidentally. 

Interviewer: Would it be possible to survive this nuclear war? 

Girl 2; What can I say? If American rockets oan reach us in half 

an hour, there won’t be even time to hide or defend oneself . 

GW 3: Some will Hvn hll , W the radiation and 

jtf-Very little chance that they could be cured. 

Interviewer: But some people believe that you could hide underground 
or in a shelter and then it would be OK. 

®rl 4: No. The air would be destroyed. The atmosphere would be 

destroyed. 

Girl 8: It would be impossible to live. And when you come out of 

the bomb shelter after that kind of catastrophe, in the city 
there wouldn’t be anything left alive. And how oan that be. 
You’d have to start life all over again. 

^1: You couldn’t survive a nuclear strike. The nuolear radioac- 

tivity remains for a very long time. And even if a person 

goes underground, no matter how much he wants to live, 
he wouldn’t. 

Girl 6: If such an explosion were to happen somewhere, then for 

tens and hundreds of kilometers around the atomic parti- 
cles will be distributed and everything will be destroyed. 

The planet will turn Into a wasteland. 

Biterviswer: No animals? 

Giri6: - No. 

ktervlewer: Plants? 

Girl 6: Of course not. Everything will be diseased, 

hterviewer: In the whole earth? 

Girl 6: __ 


Do you think a nuclear war between the US and USSR will 
happen during your lifetime? 


SOVIET 

Yes 

No 

Uncertain 


11 . 8 % 

54.5% 

33.7% 


AMERICAN 

Yes 

No 

Uncertain 


38.5% 

16.0% 

44.5% 


If there were a nuclear war, do you think that you and your 
family would survive? 

SOVIET AMERICAN 


Yes 

No 

Uncertain 


2.9% 

80.7% 

16.4% 


Yes 

No 

Uncertain 


16.5% 

41.5% 

41.1% 


If there were a nuclear war, do you think that the US and the 
USSR would survive it? 

SOVIET AMERICAN* 

Yes 6.1% Yes 22.0% 

No 78.9% No 38.0% 

Uncertain 15.0% Uncertain 39.5% 

Do you think nuclear war between the US and the USSR can 
be prevented? 

SOVIET AMERICAN 

Yes 93.3% Yes 65.0% 

No 2.8% No 14.5% 

Uncertain 3.9% Uncertain 20.0% 

‘American children were asked only about the survival of the US. 


American children, aged 14 to 16, talk with Dr. Chlvlan. 

Girl 1: You know, I Just recently realized that maybe, one of these 

days, we won’t even make it to 30. Who knows. But then 
again, I try not to be too negative about it. 

Bqy 1: You get a few crazy people Who press a oouple of buttons 

and blew up the world. 

Interviewer: How does that make you feel? 


Boy 8: 


Soared, kind of. 


Interviewer: How do you describe that? 

Bqy 2: Someone could say if they want us dead or not. If someone 

makes a mistake, then we have to die too. 

Boy 3: You know, if everyone else I knew in just this general area 

was going to go, I’d want to too. I keep thinking.. .a handful 
of survivors...l wouldn’t want to be one of. the survivors. 

Interviewer: Do other people feel that way? 


Girl 2: 


I wouldn’t want to survive either because everything else 
would be gone and you would have nothing to look forward 
to because schools and some buildings would be knocked 
over and there wouldn't be any grass or animals left. 


Interviewer: Do you imagine it or do you pioture it? 


No, because I can’t imagine what It would be like, 
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WorldPaper associate editors have different ideas about the effectiveness of the US presi- 
dent's international relations in general and his policies in their own regions in particular. 


HE'S ILL-HUMED ON 
POLITICAL REAUTES 

By Hilary Ng'weno 

Associate Editor in Sub -Sahara 

Africa 


AJROBI— The American inva- 
sion of Grenada has shown once 
again (wo basic weaknesses in 
the Reagan administration's con- 
duct of foreign policy. One is its 
phobia about Cuba and the other its pooi 
perception of world reality. The first has 
an immediate bearing on Africa, while 
the second augurs badly for the broader 
interest nf peace in the world— particu- 
larly since at the moment the Soviet 
Union exhibits a similar impairment of 
perception. 

The main pivot of American-African re 
lations is South Africa and Namibia, 
Though in the long run it is the future of 
South Africa itself that will determine 
the outcome of these relations, for the. 
lime being it is Namibia that matters. 
There the United States has taken n 
strong position in support of the South Af- 
rican regime’s insistence that indepen 
dcnce cannot he granted to Namibia 
which South Africa rules in defiance of 
the United Nations, until the Cuban 
troops, numbering 25,000 or so, in Angola 
leave. 

iu. ii-xi taw* sa*.*)* + 00**39 

'There is the possibility, no 
longer remote, that Reagan’s 
attempts to rescue the world 
tom Cuban communism 
may extand to the African 
continent' 






It is a most unreasonable insistence in 
view of the lYequent attacks the South Af- 
rican regime has mounted against An 
gala! and it is an insistence that has been 
reacted not only by the Organization of 
African Unity but by Washington’s own 
partners in the so-called Western contact 
group of nations, which includes West 
Germany, France, Britain and Canada. 

Most African leaders have suspected 
tjiat the United States had her own rea 
sonS for wanting Cubah troops oi.it of An 
gala- Far from being an honest broket 
botween the Pretoria regime and those 
fighting for the independence of Namibia 


HhnUmiWfi bj Chflatbplirr llin*: 


(principally the freedom fighters of the 
South West African People's Organiza- 
tion), the United States seemed mainly 
interested in 'containing" Cuba’s world- 
wide revolutionary adventures. Since the 
invasion of Grenada and Washington's at- 
tempts to justify t he aggression on the 
grounds that Grenada was being turned 
into a kind of Cuban colony, it isclear that 
the suspicions are justified. 

Washington, it would appear, is pre- 
pared, nay only too eager, to take on Cu- 


bans wherever they may be. And since 
the vast majority of Cuba's military expe- 
ditionary forces are in Africa, there is the 
possibility, no longer remote, that 
Reagan’s attempts to rescue the world 
from Cuban communism may extend to 
the African continent. The only consola- 
tion, if indeed it is any consolation at all, 
is that in South Africa Reagan has an ally 
even more eager to do battle with the Cu- 


bans. For the time being it is likely that 
Pretoria will do Washington’s job' in * 
sped to the Cubans in southern Africa 
Presumably, Africa can cope with this 
myopic tendency in American foreign n.,1 
icy, for in the long run there is no doubt 
that the aberrations of apartheid and the 
oppressive structures that support it in 
southern Africa will be eliminated. But 
whether we live long enough to see that 
long run will depend on whether the 
Grenada kinds of blunders are mere aber- 
rations in Washington’s foreign policy 
and whether the Soviet Union, in particu- 
lar, will be capable of avoiding similar 
blunders of her own in response to 
Reagan's adventures. 

Grenada showed how ill-informed the 
Reagan administration is about political 
realities even in America’s own backyard 
Reagan’s intelligence advisers at once 
overestimated the numbers of Cubans 
(and Russians) on the island and underes- 
timated the resistance which the invad- 
ing American forces met. Instead of the 
six days that Reagan told Americans the 
invading troops would stay on the island, 
they ended up staying for weeks, 

The American press and public have 
accused Reagan of lying about the inten- 
tions behind the invasion, but if Reagan 
lied it is only in the sense that he did not 
have the truth about the political situa- 
tion in Grenada. Which raises the uneasy 






I; political reality elsewhere in the world? 

C | n the Middle East, for instance? Or in 
I £ ljril pe in respect to the missile conlro- 

.t-rsv? 

The uneasiness behind such questions 
should turn to downright fright when it is 
realized that Lhe chief protagonist of the 
United States— the Soviet Union- may 
belaboring under a similarly clouded vi- 
sion of political reality in the world. After 
all. lhe Russians did blunder into Af- 
ghanistan, promising the rest of the 
world— if not their own pennU*..iiuLi_- 
iheir military intervention would be 
short-lived. They are still in Afghanistan 
three years later and the situation does 
not seem to be improving. 

, ff .. t .nes jet**- '»■ 

'Much depends on whether 
the Soviet Union will be capa- 
ble of avoiding similar blun- 
ders other own in response to 
! Reagan ’s adventures/ 

Only a few weeks ago, Soviet authori- 
ties shut down an unarmed South Korean 
civilian jet liner which strayed into Soviet 
airspace. The excuse, among many, of- 
fered by the Kremlin was that the Soviet 
air defense expert# thought the jet liner 
was an American spy plane. With both su- 
perpowers so prone to shooting first and 
asking questions later, the world appears 
headed toward a most dangerous period. 


HIS STRATEGIC GOHIGERIU 
IS WELCOME 


By CarloB Rangel 

Associate Editor in Latin America 


ARACAS— Not unnaturally, we 

[fl ■ Latin Americans tendJoJudiia 
yo-ncnimiibLi atlou&by what they 

jSjJ do-or fail to do— for or against 
us. And ever since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy, there is 
a general perception here of Democratic 
administrations as friendlier, more tact- 
ful and more sympathetic than Republi- 
can ones. 

John F. Kennedy, for instance, was pop- 
ular here before he was al all known or 
had made any gesture toward us. And ex- 
cept for those Latin Americans who were 
and remain dogmatically anti-US, Ken- 
nedy’s image came ouL of the Buy of Pigs 
episode largely untarnished. 

On the other hand, Nixon didn’t like us 
and we didn’t like him. He couldn’t care 
less if Latin American governments were 
democratic or tyrannical as long as they 
were faithful allies. And we suspected 
that even this wasn’t all that important to 
him or to his Secretary of Stale Henry 
Kissinger since they both discounted 


Latin America as iifini particular strati* 
gif value, which may or may not In- true 
but is surely offensive. Even the CIA.- 
rule in Allendes overthrow may he 
viewed in this context as a case of ■’ma- 
lign neglect." 

Lyndon Johnson, after Kennedy and 
before Nixon, thought and acted like our 
idea nf a Republican president even 
though he was a Demncnil. lie was oh 

Latin America. His one assertive act in 
the region was to send the mnri nes to the 
Dominican Republic in 19HH, the last 
time, up Lo Reagan’s Grenada move, 
when the US behaved in this hemisphere 
like a true world power. 

Jimmy Carter did respond to our no- 
tion of how Democratic presidents ought 
to act toward Latin America. He obvi- 
ously cared. He felt hemispheric relations 
were important. He even at templed l» 
soy a few words in Spanish and perceived 
the need to defuse tin? Panama ('anal 
Zone time bmnh. The resulting treaties 
(stridently denounced at the time by 
Ronald Reagan i were a milestone in hem- 
ispheric relations. 

So Honnld Reagan, because of our expe- 
rience with Republican presidents before 
him, came to bat with two strikes against 
him. But let me say right away thaL he 
hasn’t struck out by any account. One rea- 
son is that he apparently doesn’t share 
the strategic disdain that other Republi- 
can presidents (and Lyndon Johnson) 
have shown toward our region. 


His decisiveness on Grenada was out 
wardly met in Latin America with the 
predictable chorus of pious invocations of 
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I lie sacrosanct principles of non-interven- 
tion ami sclf-dct erin million. But true 
feelings were- rather one.-.nfruliel’thul as 
extreme a provocation as had been offered 
in (hat island by (Juba and the Soviet 
Union had not gone unanswered by the 
United States. 
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Hof.ig.hin official whose intense 
interest in Latin American af- 
fairs is welcome/ 

In Venezuela, Lhe defense minister ad- 
mitted in u TV interview that for this 
country the former situation in Grenada 
spelled acute danger. El Universal, the 
country's leading daily, editorialized that 
Venezuela should have joined Jamaica 
and Barbados in asking for US action in- 
stead of issuing an ambiguous official 
communique after the fuel. 

While the commitment of American 
combat troops in Grenada has furnished 
the ultimate test nr strategic concern for 
our region oil lhe part of President 
Reagan, the Falkland crisis had already 
Lesled his administration on that ac- 
count. Even though he failed, Secretary of 
Stole Alexander Haig invested an enor- 
mous amount of time and effort trying to 
avert the shooting. Few of us, on the other 
hand, understand or forgive the US com- 
ing down squarely on Lhe side of Great 
Britain (instead of staying neutral! when 
the clash or arms could not be averted. 

UN Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick is 
another high Reagan official whose in- 
tense interest in Latin American affaire 
is welcome even though she bon become 
an easy target by her candor in holding 
that there is a crucial distinction between 
author ita riu n regimes and totalitarian 
ones. Many more Latin Americans than 
is realized by liberals in the US Congress 
or in Lhe media agree with that concept 
and agree also that the elected govern- 
ment of El Salvador must be helped and 
theSandinista government in Nicaragua 
persuaded or forced to keep its pledge not 
lo carry that country over to the commu- 
nisL camp. 

The Caribbean Basin Initiative is an- 
other good point for Mr. Reagan among 
thinking people in Latin America, who 
have not failed to notice that this eco- 
nomic aid plan has not exactly the whole? 

( 5 ( 70 pie urine — 

cin! and political problems in Latin Amer- 
ica should be solved os if by magic before 
there is any right on the part of the US to 
bring the threat of force or force itself to 
bear in defense of what we, after all, com- 
mon interests. 

While some Salvadoreans, Costa Ri- 
cans (or Venezuelans, or Colombians) 
may sincerely wish, for their respective 
countries, an extension of the type of re- 
gime thut, has jelled solid in Cuba and is 
hardening day. by day in Nicaragua, the 
immense majority of Latin Americans 
want none of that and are grateful that 
there is aL the present lime a US adminis- 
tration that apparently will not accept 
the fraudulent notion that such is the tide 
of history. . 

Carlos Rangel ay-hosts a leading Venezue- 
lan television program. 


con tinued on page 10 
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REAGAN'S MUG IS IN 
THE EYES OF THE BEHOLDER 

CONFUSING POLICY 
CASTS DOUBTS IN CHINA 

By Zhou Ufang 

Special to WorldPaper 

EIJING— The Chinese don’t see 
as much of Ronald Reagan on tel- 
evision as Americana do. But 
they do sec him occasionally— 
campaigning for hi» "robbing- 
the-poor-Lo-aid-lhe-rich" Reaganomics 
program, threatening the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua, backing up the blustering Be- 
gin in Isruel or stalling the North South 
dialogue at Cancun. 

In spite of this, however, I for one would 
give him a 30 percent-positive and 70 per- 
cent-negative rating for his domestic and 
foreign policy performance. 

Internationally, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has shown a tougher stance by 
beefing up US defense capabilities. But a 
tendency toward compromise rears its 
head from time to time. 

Reagan’s apathy toward North-South 
cooperation, the establishment of a more 
equitable new world economic order and 
aid to developing countries has lost him 
many friends and sympathizers in the 
Third World. 

What has irritated and exasperated 
the Chinese time and time again has 
been Reagan's strangely confusing China 
policy, particularly his interference in 
China’s internal afTairs by treating Tai- 
wan as an "independent state.” 

Take what has happened this year. 
Shortly after Secretary of State George 
Shultz came to China in February, with 
Reagan's promises to improve US-China 
relations, the US government agreed to 
grant “political asylum” to Hu Na, a teen- 
age tennis player allegedly defecting on 
her own but actually being p I aced u nder 
the control of her Taiwanese lawyer. 
Despite Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
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May, the US government decided tb sell 
some $630 million in arms to Taiwan in 
July. 

This kind of glaring inconsistency in 
the United States’ China policy has cast 
serious doubt among the Chinese on 
Roftgnn’s pronouncements of his readi- 
ness to befriend China. 

Thors have been reports of improve- 
ment in Sino-American relations in re- 
, cent months and Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger’s visit to Chinn has 
bbon -viewed generally as a notable sign of 
progress. But It remains to be seen 
• whether Reagan really means what he 
says about his goodwill toward China in 
, future developments. 

The Chinese hold Reagan in due re- 
spect as the constitutionally elected presi- 
dent of the United States. But he 
certainly does not have the kind of appeal 
; to the Chinese as to many Americans, who 
Hkehis affable manner on television, 
even his awkward way of trying to get 
away-with a few self-deprecating jokes 
and charming smiles— when he is caught 
- blundering facts and ideas at news confer- - 
6hceaJ : 
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Reagan's now policy of i-enewing and 
upgrading military intervention in Cen- 
tral America has made him oven more 
unpopular in this pari of the world. He 
shouldn't have committed himself to so 
much support for Begins policy of aggres- 
sion and expansion in the Middle East. 

£ edtto# u lfLtay£ ™ i " ta ™. d 1 St, i‘ 

Malvinas crisis. Reagan is also hand in 
glove with South Africa’s racist regime in 
trying to forestall Namibia’s indepen- 
dence. 

While trying to solidify a proper image 
of Reagan for myself, recollection of an ep- 
isode in the summer of 1982 crept into my 
mind. 

At an evening party in a New York 
home, l heard someone refer to Reagan as 
"our president” "OUR president?" an- 
other quipped. "So tospeak,” a third voice 
chimed in, followed by a roar of laughter 
that filled the room. I began to wonder 
how many Americans, would call him 
"our president" with genuine sincerity 
from the bottom of their hearts. 

At Associate Editor Chen Lung's request, 
this was written by Zhou Lifang, his col- 
league at China Features, an official 
agency. 

COLLISION COURSE 
CAN'T GO ON TOO LONG 

By Sllviu Brucan 

Associate Editor In Eastern Europe 
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UCHAREST— From the very be- 
ginning, Ronald Reagan's com- 
ing to power has been viewed in 
Eastern Europe as a marked 
shift to the right in US policy. Al- 
though Mr. Reagan has found it neces- 
sary to make certain adjustments to 
accommodate hard realities, his political 
instinct seems always to favor a tough 
America-first line. 

However, a return of the Cold War is 
not in the cards. For one thing, the world 
today is much more complex than the 
"two camps” of the fifties. The Iron Cur- 
tain between the East and West is gone, 
and ideological lines are crosscutting and 
crictn’ luu'Buvtf reign states 'scattered 6ver 
all continents, it is no longer possible to 
run the world from two centers, or even to 
exercise control over allies or clients. 


What. then, ore the prospects for 
Reagan’s revival of the containment pol- 
icy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union-keeping 
in mind that the old one was limited to 
Europe whereas today it must necessar- 
ily cover the whole globe? 

Obviously, the circumstances are much 
less auspicious today than they were 20 

ltpars ago. Suffice it to look at the Middle 
East where VYuaijm & t,w..>. -i.,khnrn re- 
fusal to acknowledge Soviet interests in 
an area of such geographical proximity to 
the USSR has led to an endless succession 
of armed hostilities that threaten to de- 
feat the very purpose of Western strategy 
in the Middle East. If such a policy con- 
tinues, Western Europe will have to look 
for oil elsewhere. 

Global containment policy presupposes 
a clear military superiority and a readi- 
ness to undertake military intervention 
wherever necessary— this is how the logic 
of Reagan's policy is viewed in the East. 
The most dangerous effect of that policy 
stems from the Soviet conviction that the 
aim of Reagan's military thrust— from 
the MX to the deployment of Pershing II 
missiles in Europe— is the achievement of 
e first-strike capability. Actually, this is 
what military superiority means in the 
nuclear era. 

Such a conviction is strengthened by 
the fact that in recent years the US has 
systematically closed all the channels of 
East-West cooperation, particularly in 
the economic field, that previous Ameri- 
can presidents have sought to preserve or 
enlarge. The unique channel opened up 
with the grain accord has revealed the 
nairow selfishness that guides Washing- 
ton's trade policy with the East these 
days. And it is precisely in the economic 
area that past initiatives have succeeded 
in taking the chill off East-West relations. 
Any realistic strategy for peace must pro- 
ceed from the assumption that economic 
and technological exchanges should take 
precedence over political and military 
competition, binding the two parties to- 
gether. 

But a Soviet-American agreement of 
that kind is not likely in the immediate 
future. 

The present collision course in US-So- 
viet relations cannot go on for too long. 
Domestic and international pressures are 
compel ling bptli,gippfe^q -88tae ’fcmcf of 
arms control agreement. While Mr. 
Reagan cannot run for re-election on a 
platform of confrontation polity, Mr. An- 
dropov cannot proceed with urgent re- 
get the econ °my going so long as 
the USSR and the US are at loggerheads, 

Silviu Brucan, former Romanian ambas- 
sador to the UN, is past editor of the na- 
tional newspaper Scinteia. 



EUROPEANS DON'T WANT 
ID PAY FOR OJL BUM 

By Jacqueline Grapln 
Associate Editor In Western Europe 
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ENEVA— When a huge cro 
200,000 demonstrators sw 
the lawn in front of the \ 

U House under the placid eye 1 
uniformed officers who dire 
flow of cars as usual, nobody thinks 
are anti-American. 

Things are' different In Europe. It 
ficult for a supporter of the Atlanta 
ance to voice reservations on US po 
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without the risk of being treated as an op- 
ponent of NATO or the US. This is all the 
more true if he is a socialist. As a result, 
most politicians of the European Commu- 
nity, when evaluating American policies 
on matters of common interest, express 
their opinions with extreme caution- 
when they express them at all -and al- 
ways keep in mind the possible 
repercussions at home. 

In spite of ull thiaj many Europeans art- 
beginning to question President Reagan’s 
policies. The perfect timing of the Ameri- 
can economic recovery with the start of 
the presidential campaign makes some 
people doubt the longevity of this recov- 
ery. For the Europeans, the most concrete 
result of the American policies is the ris- 
ing value of the dollar over the French 
franc and German mark. While the 
Americans encourage the Europeans to 
reduce spending in order to limit their 
debts— with some success since even the 
socialists are abiding by these guidelines 
at the risk of alienating their electorale- 
the US runs up a $200 billion budget defi- 
cit, which is twice as much as forecast. 
And while most countries must draw 
from their income in order to repay their 
debts, the US just has to push up the in- 
terest rates and to print new dollar billsto 
meet their own needs. 

This system is so destabilizing for the 
entire world that most Europeans are 
worried. They have known for years that 
when America dreams, Europe has night- 
mares and under the present circum- 
stances, any American error may be fatal 
for Europe. 

The evaluation of errors, however, is in 
itself a political problem. The mocking at- 
titude of Washington toward French hesi- 
tations in Chad is a consequence of the 
criticism voiced by the French president 
against Reagan’s transfer of the East- 
West conflict to the events in Central 
America. But almost all Europeans re- 
proach the Reagan administration for ig- 
noring the needs of the peoples of Latin 
America . 

Obviously, the cultural values of a 
former Hollywood actor and of an old so- 
cialist politician educated “a la fran- 
?aise" are quite different. But even 
though French-American quarrels may 

he trad ifrv 1 *’ n 1 U-™- "»«• ->’* 4l ' - , 

-cm! since the Reagan administration 

recognizes that socialist France is sin- 
cerely pro-NATO. Because of its location 
in the center of Europe, France has signif- 
icant influence on the cohesion of West- 
ern Europe, whether Washington likes it 
or not. But it is impossible to deny the 
power represented by President Reagan, 
or the improvement of the US position all 
over the world as a result of his policies. 

The Europeans are essentially careful 
not to be put in a position where they 
would pay the price of American errors. 
This explains the constant unanimity of 
the Europeans in favor of a compromise 
in the Geneva Euromissile negotiations, 
regardless of the US stand. And the Euro- 
peans remember, when Washington asp 
them to be firm toward the Soviet Union, 
that the Reagan administration has just 
signed a contract with Moscow for the de- 
livery of 9 million tons of grain per yefl* 
with the express assurance that Wash* 
ington will not stop the deal for political 
reasons. Europeans understand very well 
that the electoral campaign will Start 
soon in the United States, and that the 
farmers of the Midwest are among thp 
staunchest supporters of Mr. Reagan. 

Jacqueline Grapin is a columnist for the 
French newspaper be Monde 
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j grim reality that still exists all over the world 


tion revealed a trade in domestic servants from Indone- 
sia, smuggled into the US and sold for as much as $3000 
each. 


IvDevid Sinclair perhaps hundreds of thousands, of child prostitutes— the 

vLjjj t0 WorldPaper city of Bombay alone has an esti mated 3000. Well-nrga- 

nized gangs kidnap children from remote villages and 
ViA'DON— Till a year marks the 160 th anniversary of sell them in the cities. 

Lfeath of William Wilberforce, the great English so- Police in Pakistan recently broke up an export ring for 
; ^former who was responsible for the abol ition of the prostitutes that abducted girls in Bengal, Bangladesh 

trade in Britain and her colonies in 1807. It is also and Sri Lanka and sent them to the Gulf states for prices 

V) years since the Act of Emancipation, passed a few of up to $1000 each. So serious is this trade in girls becom- 

;eeks after Wilberforce’s death, prohibited the owni ng of ing that last February women in Bangladesh took to pub ■ 

anywhere in the British Empire (at that time a lie demonstrations in an attempt to force police action. 

L- part of the world). Modern forms of slavery are not exclusive to the Thi rd 

All this ia history now. But there iB plenty of evidence World. In the United States last year, three men were 

-biJggest that the work Wilberforce began is far from jailed for kidnapping migrant workers and holding them 

by force on a farm in North Carolina lone of the men had 
I 'Every age produces its own kinds of slavery ” Bays Fe- died through being forced to work while ho was ill). And 
UiDavies, director of the London-based Anti-Slavery So- in wealthy Beverly Hills, California, a police investiga- 

'(icly, founded by Wilberforce in 1823. "There are tion revealed a trade in domestic servants from Indone- 
jrlabiymore slaves in the world now than there were in sia, smuggled into the US and sold for as much as $3000 

|tbetime of Wilberforce.” each. 

! During the eighteenth century, about 16 million Afri- 
cans were abducted from their homeland and sold into 
''bifry. Today, according to some estimates, perhaps 
double that number of people live in various forms of in- 

Aubtary servitude as defined by the United Nations in H 

jIS55, including chattel slavery, debt bondage and the ex- H 

'pSilkion of children. H I ■ 

Chattel slavery —that is, the absol ute ownership of one H H if 

pecsn by another, like a piece of property— was the tar- B 

ptofWilberforce's campaign. In 1983, it appears to be 

| limited to the Sahel region of North Africa. As many as A ■■ 

;BG$0 people in Mauritania are believed to be slaves. H w ^ H 

The Mauritanian government passed a law abolishing I 

ihvayinM), but the practice persists, according to the H fjjj 

Anti-Slavery Society. H HI H H 

One problem, acknowledged by the UN, is that Mauri- 
to is a poor country and the system of bondage at least 
;<ters its poorest inhabitants a form of security. As Anti- 

&wy Society director Davies notes, "There is no point 

te &wing a slave if all you are freeing him to is starva- 

We have to find a way of restructuring society so BISS 0 

{■Hein people have the maximum number of choices v I ' ' } • ■' 

■More widespread, more worrying and more sinister RlB ‘ ’ " 

^chattel slavery is the system of debt bondage that is PflPf -= -. | 

^tedtotrap as many aB 26 million people in India Rl||.-. £ 

i^&^America, as well as parts of Europe such as j 

.The story of one Indian family, released recently from | 

:*%e by a Hindu religious group, illustrates how the If O X •’! 

of slavery through debt works. In the early 1970s, a 1 

ir* tonner named Wasal decided he could do better by 
^P'g’to work fbi‘ a local brickmaker. He took his whole 
k' 1111 ' as well as 80 relatives and friends, hav- 
ij^j^ldfthat he would earn commissions by win- 1 

Wasal arrived to start his job, the kiln owner •' / 


l..i 1 -timniH, a ■ 'Mina I <»i 1 1 1 Anii Slawry Su- 
tit-iy n-ported to tin.' Bnli.-li I'nruign Otiirt* that there 
wen.* cases of slave -holding among Third World diplo- 
mats and some Europeans living in London. In one in 
.stance, an embassy official who hud to enter a hospital 
insisted lhal bus slave be allowed to sleep in the doorway 
uf his room. In another case, a girl held on diplomatic 
premises showed police (he results of beatings she had re- 
ceived and said she had sometimes been "loaned" to 
friends of her master. 

In August, the Filipino embassy in London confirmed 
reports in a Sunday newspaper that wealthyArabs living 
in the city’s most fashionable district were keeping teen- 
age girls from the Philippines in conditions of slavery. 
Girls questioned by the newspaper said they had been 
lured from home by promises, only to find that once in 
London they were locked up, beaten, sometimes raped 
and made to work up to 19 hours a day. 

It may be 160 years since thn death of the man who 
brought to the world’s attention the evils of slavery, but 
ns Peter Davies says, "I think Wilberforce would be ap- 
palled by the scale of slavery today.” 

David Sinclair is a London-based journalist und biogra- 
pher. 
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Paused false documents showing he had been paid an 
6000 rupees and said Wasal and his family 
Tf ™ to work to pay off this debt. 




m 


swen years, Wasal was paid nothing for his work— 
at times amounted to 16 hours a day, seven days a 
^ 0(x * P 1 * 0 ^^ f° r his family was often in- 
^ en > after four years, he sought permission 
'bisffl M l- ^Uage, the kiln operator kept some of 
I nostage to ensure Wasal’s return. 

Lu. . nnd other forms of intimidation were com- 
Wthe kilns, Wasal told his rescuers, and the workers 
^wastantly guarded lest they should try to escape. 
ekniR «i? ears * did escape and contacted the reli- 
Wfv ^P headed by Swami Agnivesh to rescue his 


astern, known as "the yoke,” operates in 
a^^nere- workers are kept in servitude by phony 
deductions from wages and falsified 
[ ■ stores owned by their employers. 

iaU , such aituatiohs cannot move or Bell their 
^ 2 6 7 er e»” Bays an anti-Blavery campaigner. 

^ ie ^ ong ^ X?S3 *** bullied 

;^°st Worries the Anti-Slavery Society . at 
^ to. the apparently growing exploitation ■ 

■ ■ a Pd ypung women, sometimes for faetory - * 

jjju. j '.“tore often for sexual purposee. - In Bangkok, 

' ? 75 a™* ^ 10 °. fa &%***■ 

I. - pak^tep arid India, there are thousands, . 


The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-101 1 
Clipper* is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
vour Pan Am Sleeperette* Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
YOU But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 


And because of the comfort so much spacti ■ ' 
offers, Pan Am's Five Star Dining is gracious 


Pa 


dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite ■ 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world- 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

Fbr reservations an'd information call your 
' Travel Agent or Pan Am.. 
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His 1972 rationale for martial law is 1983 s reason 
for removal 
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By Mercedes Tira-Andrel 

Special to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON— When Ferdinand Mar- 
cos imposed martial taw across his coun- 
try on September 21, 1972, he raised the 
specter of chaos and crisis strangling the 
Fhilippmea.7bday, that specter has taken 
flesh and blood, threatening to break 
apart the nation he wanted to change ac- 
cording to his own image. 

With growing public demonstrations 
against the regime, and tho assassination 
of opposition leader Benigno Aquino, 
Marcos has begun to lose support among 
the politically crucial middle class and 
businessmen. 

A charismatic man, a democrat at 
heart, and an avid student of history, 
when he camo to power in the mid-1960s, 
Marcos easily won over a people desper- 
ately wanting to shake off their reputa- 
tion as "brown Americans,” an identity 
pinned on Filipinos after almost half a 
century as colonial proteges of the United 
States. 

The people even welcomed martial 
law— except for the jungle rebellion of the 
secessionist Moro National Liberation 
Front (MNLF) in the southern island of 
Mindanao, the underground Communist 
Phrty of the Philippines whose New Peo- 
ple’s Army (NPA) engaged in guerrilla 
warfare in rural areas, and a cluster of in- 
tellectuals who saw in the Marcos solu- 
tion a subtle but pernicious annihilation 
of the basic freedoms and the building of a 
military machine that could crush the 
democratic process. 

No tanks plied the streets. Housewives, 
in general, welcomed the hours of curfew 
and, subsequently— despite government 
policy to curb the birth rate— delivered a 
boom of babieB, many of them later 
named after Ferdinand and Imelda Mar- 
cos. 7b the local businessman, the demon- 
strators’ riots became a nightmare of the 
post. Rsople faithfully attended church, 
joined the charismatic movement and 
launched Bible study groups that became 
Hie vogue in business sectors, enter tain- 
. mont circles, academia* the labor front, 
the military and even in the prisons. 

But Malacanang Palace, once a public 
park, became the home of soldiers. The 
■ military infiltrated civilian life, becom- 
ing an ombudsman of sorts— retiring gen- 
1 erals to become captains of industry, 
surveilling the man on the stroet, disunit- 
ing families through political detentions 
and engineering a secret police system 
hitherto unknown In the people’s history, 
except perhaps dur i ng the Japanese occu- 
pation. 

Overseas big businesses flocked into 
' the country, pleased and secure. Foreign 
• dignitaries from all comers of the globe. 
;diped, danced and were decorated in Ma- 
Z- • ! lwwurag Palace. The jet-set crowd, tour- 
_ Vista, .world conferences, a "Miss: 
;• ; \ Universe’- beauty pageant and all sorts of 
festivals tur ned the Philippines into a 
dream travel spot . ' j . 

. . _ Emerging from the traditionally quiet 

; rote of First Lady of the Land, Mrs. Mar- 
!' cos stepped onto the stage to share power 
art,d glory with her. husband as governor : 

• ' ii pfMotroManila, minister of human set- 
; tloments, member of the government 
caretaker committeeand personal envby’ 
of and negotiator for her husband’s for- 1 , 
sign policies., Upder her offices, she pro- 



Aquino’s death punctured the patience of 
the long-suffering Filipinos. It let loose 
a magnitude of pent-up opposition to Marcos 
and his regime so overwhelming that it 
augurs the beginning of the end of what he 
loves to call ‘my covenant with the people’. 


claimed the ancient city of Manila the 
world’s new "City of Man.” 

Very soon, the First Couple were swap- 
ping development prqjects, bridges, high- 
ways, social reform projects and 
anti -poverty schemes as birthday and 
wedding anniversary gifts— gestures 
which reduced the Filipino populace into 
a society of spectators. Relatives of the 
First Family became so visible in so short 
a time as managers of government, busi- 
ness, diplomacy and cultural affairs that 
many thought, with alarm, that.the Mar- 
coses were transforming a dynastic 
dream into real life. 

In diplomacy, Marcos was adroit He 
took a path independent from Washing- 
ton, and opened trade and diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Republic of China and the rest of 
the socialist countries (except Albania). 
Ho also strengthened ties With Libya and 
the rest of the Arab world. He allied the 
Philippines with the Third World bloc of 
nations, with an eye to getting a seat in 
the non-aligned movement, cemented re- 
lations with the regional Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), be- 
friended Japan and Korea and kept ties 
with Israel and Thiwan. 

; Ironically, it was the lifting of martial 
law in 1981 that removed the mantle that 
covered the sins and excesses of the Mar- 
■. cos era. 

, As soon as their freedoms to speak and 
:to assemble were, restored, the people 
; grumbled a bit more openly. The press, 
•i frying to recapture its lost, independence, 
■■■ began Covering the harsh reafrti&of Phil- 
ippine life, the: downtrend in the economy, 
the continuing military abuses, the in- 
; creasing B^ength and allure of the NPA- 
; but the - First Family remained 
untouchable. ,7716 labor sector returned to 
the strike line asking for more wages and 

:^ v ' : - ■-.-L:: i- 


jobs. Student activists took to the streets 
once more to protest what they called 
"the US-Marcos dictatorship.” 

Suddenly, on August 21 of this year, Fil- 
ipinos, reeling in anger, shame and grief, 
were thrust back into the focus of the 
world. On that day, Benigno S. Aquino, 
hailed as chief critic of President Marcos 
and strongest contender for the presi- 
dency, was brutally murdered seconds af- 
ter he stepped on his native soil. 

Aquino’s death punctured the patience 
of the long-suffering Filipinos. It let loose 
a magnitude of pent-up opposition to Mar- 
cos and hiB regime so overwhelming that 
it augurs the beginning of the end of what 
he loves to call "my covenant with the 
people.” 

7b be sure, other Filipinos torn by th8 
Aquino tragedy still stand by the 66-year- 
old president with a measure of loyalty 
and "respect for a man in his last days.” 

"He has a deep sense of history,” ex- 
plains one journalist. "He has raised the 
Filipino identity to a degree one can be 
proud of today. It was Mr. Marcos who bat- 
tled the crisis alone. Where are the mod- 
erates [the opposition]? They’re mostly 
abroad. We’re stuck between the Commu- 
, nistsand the impending military junta.” 

Still, those who share the president’s 
sense of nation speak now of his hubris. 
"Weep not so much of Ninoy [Aquino] but 
more for him [Marcos] because he is a 
proud man, he; has become a tragic fig- 
ure,” Bays a young government official. 

’ He should have left before all this hap- 
pened. Ninoy beat him in the race to unite L 
the people ” : ' ' ' ■ ■ : : 

/ ■ In more ways than one, the most stub- 
rtf*? 3 . 1 extent agitation in 

the Philippines is the economic crisis that 
has gripped the .country since the end of 
. .World War II, Filipinos still describe their * 
economy as "isang kahig isang tukh,” a : 
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Argentina goes 


i-'ii. u. : . , , • hjj cnuna ; 

1 -1 IriM ii.,; ; ^1;,,,., .. lil( ^, ;i|V | fj » — » B * 

ican colonial relations. It wi ||W* * 


ican colonial relations. It was in t| mt ^ 

.A exceptional opportunity 

mla, that "the pattern of Philippine 


mia, mat the pattern of Philippine tY ’ # 
ports shifted towards one of predominar. . * 

concentration on the American marktt Bf Mario Diament 

Two export crops, sugar- and coconut* be 5pe oaJ to WorldPaper 

came the engine of the Philippine « ^s^S-With Raul Alfonsin'a 

But with just one buyer-the United uauguration 88 pre ?? ta n } °, n ^ ecemb ? r 
States-for its raw material exports the ^ Argentina turns the darkest page in 

Philippines became a laggard in a rapid!) iuhist 1 ory and faces a neW beginnmg 

changing, highly technologized world Skd withhope. 

economy. It was not truly catapulted from? Alfonsms upset victory puts an end to 
a relatively underdeveloped state to (.^s^n-year brutal military regime that 
acceptably developed one. kidnapped and assassinated over 15,000 

Filipino economic historians cite thiaPP* 6 “ ita attempts to defend Argen- 
economic subservience to America as a taaagainst Marxist subversion. The m- 
major factor in the country's economic l ' fll P et f t regi ™ e dra p e ^ countey 
plight, but they add to this evidence of the ' ll ° fl deI J ented wai fm the Falkland/ 
economic mismanagement by govern- ^ andB > destroyed the nation s 
ment administrations, among them Pres- ruined its economy —which 

ident Marcos, whose regime generated i^yhcbbles along with an annum inna- 
more virulent types of economic errors- rate of 1000 percent and a US$12 bil- 
favoritism, corruption, extravagance foreign debt. 

nepotism : Even Argentinians are dumbfounded 

The situation in the islands is aggra^' the country's political history. In the 

vated by the absence of press freedom, a g “ ff* one <duan 

splintered, headless opposition, the lack bin, 194^52) has completed his term 
of a trustworthy successor to the preai-,™' O^erwise. short-lived civilian 
dent and a rapidly expanding communist f mishations have been followed by in- 
insurgency wdne military regimes in endless sue- 

Although NPA guerrillas have ad ?■*»; Argentina, a vast country rich in 
been known to goad protests in the cities, ^resources and equal to Canada in 
they hold the ultimate potential ofbsm *™ opraent before World War II has . 
ing the only organized threat, the real op M to sinking under the weight of 
position that could break the Marcos rule j poutKsl tra^dy. 
and radicalize life in the country. This is The wtoiy of Affonsfn and h.s Radical 
bound to happen, Filipinos themselva Umoa (UCR) party-a moderate 
admit, if the socio-economic crisis con- JJnW name only-has brought 
tinues to last i^ity back to Argentina. More lmpor- 

As ferment crisscrosses the country, it shattered the myth of Peroniam’s 
the question of whether the Philippines invincibility, a myth that has dominated 
will explode plagues the minds of many, ^nation's history for the last 40 yeara. 
The answer is no, not in the forseeablefu- « 1945 Juan Per6n-then an army 
ture anyway. At the moment, Marcos has «tonel-f 0 unded a political movement 
been giving concessions to his opposition. >®ed on Benito Mussolini’B ideas of radi- 
The Philippine Supreme Court has up- social change and nationalism. By 

held the right to protest. The military has Mg control over the powerful union 

been held at bay. , f^ ment ^ echoing the expectations 

Meanwhile, the people pull their belts J topes of tlie poorer sectors of the pop- 
tighter than ever as the government con- ““'on, ftron turned Argentina’s work- 
tinues to impose austerity measures to H class into a political weapon that 
pay foreign creditors. Justice for the slain ,»«anie the key to the success-or fail- 
senator continues to be a center of contro- any political process in the coun- 

versy and prejudice. Cardinal Sin, though ; 

not a Khomeini, does not cease public ad- wh^n he was exiled in Spain from 

monition of the Marcoses, whom hec sU ^ “TO, Pa6ns influence continued 
"my parishoners” and accuses them rf® - In 1958, for example, Arturo 

ing adherents "to practices that bring was elected president only be- 
back memories of Mr. Goebbels of Nad ^Peromsm had been banned and the 
Germany.” ^^^‘had ordered his party to sup- 

"The people hunger for a peaceful mFrondna. In 1963 the Radical Civic 
change ” says a Filipino Catholic in*- "jwwWate, Arturo niia, became 
tual. "They are praying to keep then- 29 percent ofthe vote, 

selves awake, they’re praying away Berdn had instructed his parti- 

Marcos.” ^ an k votes —that is, to ab- 

A skillful political tactician, Mar^ ■"? "° m ^PPorting any candidate. 

has announced that he will run for reeiec- acn and every time the movement 

tion in 1987. People are not surprwjj '^ a, ^ed to participate in free elec- 
knowing how, like a virtuoso, he W ^ won automatically. But 

on people’s anger, fears, aspirahons^ «»asions it governed, it re- 
anxieties. Both detractors and crushing all oppoBi- 

know his charming power to offertoe^ newspapers, replacing 

rot before lashing the stick. As the ^ Sjfijwincial governors, with ltsown 
goes. "Marcos bribes before he 

threatens before he arrests, arrests belOT and favoritism throughout 

he lolls.” . 0 uji. llfiSEfe ?/ ^ 8l °g“ a Peronist 

But one cannot run a country J>y bbl ^ « toth^g better than another Pfero- 
fti'l politics alone. Ultimately, it a!ity ^atelyreflected the political re- 

nomics that will determine the long _ jl' ■ , ! - 

of aregirae. And economics lathe Achilla 3 ^^heverhad the structure of an 

Viaai party but was more like a 


Raul Alfrmsin (right) cam 
paigned vigorously and suc- 
cessfully for the presidency. 
He led his middle- class party, 
the Radical Civic Union, to a 


surprise victory in October, 
defeating Italo Luder, a Pero- 
nist Alfonstn garnered 52 
percent of the vote to Luder s 


40 percent, decisively ending 


the decades-long Peronist 
domination of Argentina's 


political life. 


oi a regime, , - — ----- 

. heel of Marcos. kgtf ! but was more 

t „ £'J n f /6raent ^t included the whole 

Mercedes Tito-Andrei is a WqshM W \ ^‘^^8pectrvim— from the radical 
Based writer ^Business Day ofM^ ]^^^ a ,^cal left. Incite of its 


? I ^'^^K-^^pal left* In spite of its 


many mobstei’-style leaders, itslack of in- 
ternal democracy, the intense nyalry of 
its diverse factions and the undeniable in- 
effectiveness of its administrations, work- 
ers and "populist” intellectuals renamed 
faithful to the cause. For them, Perorusm 
offered the only possibility of vindication 
against the systematic betrayal they ^suf- 
fered at the hands of all other political 

parties and the only alternative for pop- 
ular expression.” . . 

Since 1930 when the armed forces in- 
tervened for the first time in politics, 
e^er throwing President Hip61ito Irh 
goyen, the Argentinian military has 
claimed an ever-increasing share of 
power as self-appointed , ‘saviors of the 

Motherland.” TVpically, they have por- 
trayed themselves as the guardiansof 
the Western and Christian civilization - 


a euphemism for anti-Marxism. 

Absolute military rule came in with 
the regime that seized power from the 
chaotic administration headed by Perfin’s 
wife Isabel in 1976. Generals commanded 
everything vital-from TV and radio sta- 
tions to the state-controlled corporations. 
And launching a crusade to wipe out ter- 
rorism and subversion, they vested them- 
selves with the right to kidnap and 
murder thousands of Argentinians. 
Among the atrocities perpetrated in the 
name of this "final solution to the prob- 
lems of terrorism" were torture, rape, 
thievery and the establishment of "con- 
centration camps” throughout the coun- 
try. 1 

This state of affairs ended with the 
■ Falkland/Malvinas war. The collapse of 
the military was brought about partly by 


the utter defeat in the campaign, but 
above all because the extent of their de 
ceitfulness, corruption and ineptitude be 


came so obvious. 


This is why Raul Alfonsin’a victory is so 
significant. It not only demystifies the 


power of Peronism, but also reinstates de 


mocracy in Argentina. Ideologically, A1 
fonsin is close to the European social 
democrats. A committed defender of hu- 


man rights, he proposes establishing a 


mixed economy, giving top priority to ed 
ucation, democratizing all unions and 
curbing the power of the military. He is a 
simple man and an eloquent orator. 

While Argentina's social and economic 
crisis is such that there can be no signifi 
cant recovery in the short run, Alfonsln 
does have an exceptional opportunity to 
lead the country. He will have a chance to 
govern for some time without the specter 
ofthe military lurking behind him. More- 
over, the 62 percent vote he received, com- 
pared to 40 percent for the Peronist 
candidate, gives him the necessary mar- 
gin to implement reforms and to main- 


tain the autonomy of his party without 


having to make the compromises that so 


often are required of governments elected 
by coalitions. 

Argentina’s democratic lesson is en- 
lightening to some of those in Washing- 
ton who up until now saw a choice only 
between military dictatorships and 
Marxist regimes in Latin America. It also 
will greatly influence its neighbors, Uru- 
guay and Chile, where civilian move- 
ments demanding a return to democracy 
are gaining strength. A decade of mili- 
' tary brutality and arrogance fe coming to 
an end. Argentina has shown that South 
American democratic mechanisms are 
still working. 

MarioDiament is an Argen tinejonrnalist 
and playwright He is currently the New 
York correspondent for the Buenos Aires 
weekly news magazine, SieteDias. He was 
managing editor of Jacobo Timermaris 
daily newspaper La Opinion until U was 
confiscated the military government in 
. 1977. . 
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China buries its 
ancient funeral customs 
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By Zhang Wfebnln 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING— When China's Premier Zhou 
Enlai died in January 1976, his ashes 
were scattered in the rivers. The pre- 
mier— as his last contribution— was 
pushing for the reform of burial rites, and 
a growing number of people have been fol- 
lowing his example. 

Burial was a very serious matter in old 
China mainly because of the Confuoian 
belief that the body should never be de- 
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stroyed, and elaborate rites developed 
over the centuries. 

An old person was comforted by the as- 
surance of a proper funeral, and children 
were considered especially respectful if 
they procured a good coffin for the parent 
while the latter was still in good health. 
Once the parent died, the entire family 
began a ritualized expression of grief by 
dressing in sackcloth, letting the hair go 
unkempt, and wailing. The eldest son 
dressed the cotpse in graveclothes. 

Family members and friends came to 
offer consolation in a prescribed fashion. 
Professional mourners were engaged to 
lend volume to the wailing of family 
members in the funeral process ion. Taoist 
and Buddhist priests played musical in- 
struments and chanted scriptures on be- 
half of the soul. Eventually, after the 
coffin had been escorted to the grave, it 
was interred with many additional rites. 

Tbday, cremation has replaced burial 
in most cities, with modern funeral rites 
reduced to paying last respects and hold- 
ing a memorial meeting. The Chinese 
government started to popularize crema- 
tion and simplify funeral services in the 
1960s. 
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TV) replace burial with cremation i, 

not °nly important in termsoTBettin^ j 

of feudal ideas and superstitions, but W, 
necessary to save land and timber" 

Fan Bitian, head of the cremation depan 
mentof the Ministry of Civil Affairs. Mor 
tality is about six million each year. If 
half of the dead were buried, more than 

one million cubic meters of timber would 

be needed and more than 2000 hectares ofj 
land occupied. ^ 

"We have to practice cremation in cit- 
ies and in densely populated rural areas 
Otherwise the living and the dead will 
have to scramble for land,” said Zhang 
Yizhi, another official in the Ministry of 
Civil Affairs. 

Cremation has not spread equally toall 
areas. Since the centuries-long feudal be- 
liefs are deep-rooted in peoples minds, eK 
forts to introduce cremation in the rural 
areas have met with resistance. One bri- 
gade leader in Fujian Province said, "% 
persuade the people to practice cremation 
and family planning is the most difficult 
part of my work." 

Zhang Weimin is a staff writer for China 
Features, an official agency. 
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Washington’s Best Kept Secrets: 

A US Government Guide to International Business 

by William A. Delphos, VP, Operations 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 

Organized by product and service, the book provides detailed 
descriptions of assistance programs offered to you by 14 
government agencies. 

Send check or money order for $50 (payable in US dollars only) to: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue 
New York,NY 10158 

In US only, call toll free L-800-526-5368 
If shipment cannot be made within 90 days, payment will be refunded. 
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cialty. Interested? Write Asian Exchange, tatives wanted. Good commissions, IBIS- 
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England. 


coed • college prep ■ grades 9-12, 
PG; 55bdg./160day; 00-acre cam- 
pus, close to NY, Phila.; accredited; 
founded 1742; good record college 
; placement, challenging academic 
program, supportive atmosphere • 
ESL program ■ tutoring • music • 

all faiths and nationalities 

MORAVIAN 

ACADEMY 

4313 Green Pond Rd. Bethlehem, Pa 
18017 

215/6914600 


COMPUTERS 


Appropriate microcomputer and termi- 
nal systems designed for government 
agencies, universities, and development 
projects. 


WE TRADE IN MICROCOMPUTERS. 


GENERAL SYSTEMS INC. 

10 MLK STREET, BOX 1234 
BOSTON, MASS. 02108 USA 
TELEX: 940583-TEN-MJLK-BSN 


Unique 11-Month Program Trains Results-Orlented 
Managers! Concentrations Offered in International 
Business and Economic and Industrial Development 

We urge you to write for full information if you: 

i* 0 aspire to a senior level management position 
in public or private enterprise, government or 
an international institution 

u* want to learn in a pragmatic, results-oriented 
environment 

; ** want a graduate management education 

• emphasizing international issues and 
problems 

■ .*? want to learn from professors who have had 
; practical experience in dealing with the 
problems addressed in the classroom . 

V* want to share your learning experience with 
participants from; 20-25 countries . ! 

’ P* want to obtain your Master's In Management 
ip an intensive one-year program ■ 

V* have an undergraduate degree ; 

FdrfuU Information write or (el ex: 

Admissions Coordinator 

Arthur D. little Management Education Institute - 

* . 35/114 Acorn Park 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 02140 U.S. A. 

Telex No. 921436 '! " . < /■ 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Have your product displayed in our year-round 
showroom on prestigious Park Avenue in New York 
City visited by over 100,000 trade buyers for only 

For further information, write: 

Worldwide Business Exchange 

237 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 USA 

(212)687-8989 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN . 

Learning English is nn cxc-illng 
. challenge. And now women of alt 
ages who have completed secon- 
dary ^chool can learn F.ngliih in a 
secure community, developing 
comprehensive language skills and 
frlepdstiips-many which will last a 
lileilme. 1 . 

• The'Engllsh Center provides 
. women with Ihe expertise and 
confidence to become successful 
•!■ university students and career ' 
women. / . • ... ; . 

EXPERIENCE AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY LIFE 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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in Asia’s iiewest nation 





Outboard taxis at Brunei’s water village. 

THE newest nation on the political map of the world is a 
small, jungled wedge of land located on the northwestern 
aide of the island of Borneo, surrounded by the two Ma- 
laysian states of Sabah and Sarawak to the north and 
south, the Indonesian state of Kalimantan to the east— 
and bounteous oil and natural gas reserves just offshore. 

The state of Brunei and its 210,000 people achieve full 
independence from Britain during the first three months 
of 1984.The precise date is hard to pinpoint because there 
are so many varied ceremonies, celebrations and visits of 
beads of state associated with the affair. 

Tb the first-time visitor, it iB the sleepy-rich atmo- 
sphere of the country more than its newly independent 
mood that lingers. Brunei looks much like Malaysia, a 
tropical land of lush greenery and sudden rains, popu- 
lated mainly by Malays dressed in sarongs, living in 
wnipongs and worshiping Allah. Tlie equatorial sunsets 
arid towering rain clouds are matched in brilliance by off- 
shore oil-field flares that light up the South China Sea 
TOn at night. 

The dominant feature of Brunei is its energy re- 
f 0UTO a. Oil was discovered in the late 1920s— 176,000 


arrels are now pumped daily along with the equivalent 
■100,000 barrels of natural gas. This haB given Brunei, 
roH 16 eve independence, cash reserves of almost 
billion, which ranks it third in all of Asia behind 
% J apan with $40 billion and Singapore with $17 bil- 
Ogives the small population of Malays, Chinese and 
Johans an average per- capita income annually of 
"hOOO, and such niceties as free graduate education 
tyvhere in the world and interest-free loans, 
ine novelties or contrasts occasioned by such wealth in 
.a setting abound. The nation's main town, Bandar 
^ Begawan, features a "water village" of ramshackle 
Mjseson stilts in the river, a hubbub of waterborne taxis 
l-h© horizon, a mammoth new palace or "ins tana 


who had held it exclusively for decades. Others are 
knocking at the door. 

The nation is Islamic. The 36-year-old Sultan Muda 
Hassanal Bolkiah is the undisputed ruler. Considered a 
shy and wit hdrawn man, he has begun to flex his muscles 
on behalf of the Malay population. 

The sultan, it appears, is most concerned about his lit- 
tle new nation’s security in avaricious Asia. Most of his 
friends, by contrast, are more worried about whether he 
will use his wealth wisely. 

If the obvious comparison of Brunei in size and pros- 
perity is to one of the small oil-rich Gulf stales and if t lie 
sultan could be compared In one of the Gulfs oil Hlieikn, 
curiously many Bruneians choose to identify with a dif- 
ferent extreme of the oil world— 'Ibxas. 

A Texas oil company recently him been given only the 
second drilling lease in Brunei, breuking the long-liuld 
monopoly of Royal Dutch Shell. The American television 
show "Dallas” is the most popular number on local tele- 
vision, and "JR" Ewing, the show’s womanizing tycoon, 
is the biggest name in town. When a Texas polo team 
came to Brunei last April as a guest of the polo-playing 
sultan, they promised that JR would be present for inde- 
pendence. Wishful thinking or not, the average Bru- 
neian, when asked what he’s most looking forward to in 
the lavishly planned celebration, invariably replies, 
"JR’s coming to town.” 

Autumn in Japan 

Japan has had an interesting autumn, dominated by 
contradictory moods of self-criticism and self-pride. 

First off, in early October came the long-awaited ver- 
dict on former Prime Minister Tanaka for his part in ac- 
cepting payoffs from the Lockheed aircraft corporation in 
1974. He was found guilty, given a $2 million fine and 
sentenced to four years in prison, and has since, while ap- 
pealing, refused to resign from the Diet or retire from the 
political stage. This reminder of the magnitude of the 
money game in Japanese politics was a resounding em- 
barrassment for the face-conscious nation. 

But in the next month, November, came three succes- 
sive visits by three formidable heads of state, first West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, then US President 
Ronald Reagan and finally Chinese Premier Zhao Ziy- 
ang. AU three came to Tbkyo, all addressed the Diet, and 
all left most Japanese smiling about their ever-more im- 
portant place in the world. , 

The October and November affairs have been large 
happenings in the Japanese consciousness.And theyre 
not unrelated. The nation's forceful Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone, who has been in office for only a year and 
got in as a result of Tbnaka's backing, successfully stage- 
managed the visits to deflect public attention from the 

embarrassing domestic scene. 

The tactic worked to a fare-thee-well.The visite have 
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Jj’aerground and an $800 million price tag in between. 

almost appear to outnumber bicycles. 

R despite its exotic sleepiness, has a distinctly 
veneer to it. The British High Commissioners 
n*fir. are symbolically large in size and situation, 
”j*tooking the water village in paternalistic fashion 
T* like the new istana. The Winston Churchill mu- 
v ® 8. another highlight, built by the present sultans 
aproud anglophile. The only visible military pres- 
i? I s Provided by two British Gurkha battalions, i ; 

. . British are no longer able to hide the 1 and s lu- 

light under the proverbial bushel. For Brunei will 
f^ itowprfiU five-nation ASEAN (Association of 
anm ltleast Asian Nations) with independence, and sport 
n^ Wgkmal identity as a result. Two American banks, 

^ b?nk and Morgan Guaranty, and Japan’s Nomura 
SSfa-hfee recently taken the nation’s $4.6 billion 
, portfolio away frpm British Crown agents 
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fixed .J li pun’s on a hrgfr world. They have given Ja- 

pan a In. 1 :'! i world LMii::i:imisrit-:o at a times when Naktt- 
snne himself is enu im aging a greater defense role. And 
they have obscured not only l ho Lockheed scandal hut 
the enduring trade frictions with the- U.S, based on Ja- 
pan’s $12 billion trade surplus in a two-way trade that to- 
tals an incredible $60 billion a year. 

Naktisnnt*. who is clearly Lhe country’s most high-pro 
file prime minister in recent years, has awakened in Ja- 
pan long-dormant, desires to he more of a world presence. 
As one Tnkyu acquaintance put it, speaking in the meta- 
phor with which the Japanese are so fond, "He’s the first 
Japanese prime minister ever to appeiu- Lwice on the 
front page of the New York Times in one week. And he 
was walking and talking as an equal with the president. 

Nakasone husdune more than this. Any guilt-by-asso- 
ciation with Tanaka lias, for the Lime heing, been ob- 
scured by the status -by association wit h Kohl, Reagan 
and Zhao. In so doing he may have set himself and his 
party up nicely for national (‘lections in Japan in Lhe 
near future. 
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Opening up: Japan's Nakasone is politicking with world 
leaders as he does here with the country’s youth 


Talking heads 


A recent journey IVoin the Arab Middle East to the 
American Far West was a welcome reminder of the mem- 
orable song from the musical "Godspell”: "What a piece 
of work is man,” and of the fine line between what is trag- 
edy and what is farce. 

•In Cairo, the Singaporean ambassador to Egypt, Chang 
Keng Howe, feels jinxed these days. He says he has pre- 
sented his credentials as ambassador on three occasions 
in three different countries; first in Phnom Penh, Kam- 
puchea, to Norodom Sihanouk shortly before he was de- 
posed, next in Wellington, New Zealand, to Prime 
Minister Norman Kirk shortly before his death in office 
by heart attack, and finally in Cairo to Anwar Sadat 
shortly before his assassination. "I’m Asian and I’m su- 
perstitious. I feel like a bad omen,” Ambassador Howe 
confesses. "I may not accept any more assignments.” 

•In Singapore, Woo Huey-Fong, who got her law degree in 
Britain, has just returned to her bar exams and is about 
to embark on her first job. But she is thinking as much 
about Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew’s recent speech on 
birth statistics as about her own upcoming litigation 
work. In a national day speech, Lee highlighted a strong 
tendency in Singapore for the most educated women to 
have the fewest number of babies and the dire long-term 
consequences of this. "Sure it’s a very controversial and 
personal thing, and many people might wonder about 
him raising it as a matter of state ,”aays Woo Huey-Fong. 
"But I think he’s right and I’m glad he’s raised it I’ve al- 
ways wanted to have more than two children. Now I can 
do so in good conscience, and I’ll probably get a tax break 
as well.” 

•In Bangkok, a Mr. Singh, an Indian internee during the 
Japanese occupation of Singapore, is recalling the rough 
days. "We were treated poorly, and we had to be very 
careful. Of course we were happy when the Japanese 
were defeated” he remarks. Then, warming up, "But 
still they taught us something very important, that the 
West was not invincible, and the white man not supreme. 
This had never occurred to us Asians before. And it has 
stayed with us ever since.” 

The wings of man 

Tbday, we 81 % told, is the age of electronics, the era of 
the computer, the epoch of electronic communications 
and "information systems." The chorus about this is al- 
most deafening. This contrary soul is delighted to report 
that there remain some jungle telegraph-type exceptions 
to the rule. 

A clip in a French newsletter relates that carrier pi- 
geons have been introduced by a hospital in Normandy to 
carry blood samples in a test tube to a laboratory 18 miles 
away. The birdmuster, one Dr. Yvon le Hanff, reports • 
that the delivery takes 15 minutes and is quicker and 
more reliable than ever before. He’s so happy with the 
system that he’s try iug to expand it to a number of hospi- 
tals in the region. And he f s so happy with his pigeons that 
he gives them a day off after each flight. 

Forsooth, it isn’t only the French. A UP1 story last 
summer told of the Lockheed aircraft company in Cali- 
fornia using comer pigeons to transport some graphic 
designs over 30 milcB between two of its facilities in a 
mountainous part of California. The high-tech aircraft, 
company apparently has a computer link botwcon the 
two plants. But because of the expense, the computers 
are used only as a backup— if there are any problems 
with the pigeons. 
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The Opportunity Bank, a 
service of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, Is a 
computerized system designed 
to help foreign firms identify 
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potential U.S, partners for in- 
vestment opportunities in the 
developing world. 

Just register a profile of 
your specific business inter- 
ests, type of investment sought 
and your Country and area of 
.Interest; Although we do not in-;, 
dependentiy investigate poten- 
tiai investors or projects— you 
can, for a nominal fee, request . 
a potential ‘‘match.’’ , • ■ •; 


The Opportunity Bank 
will be fyliy operational by late 
summer. But it already con- 
tains listings of over 4,000 U.S. 
; companies and 1,000 projects 
in the developing world. 

For more information 
telex Daniel W. Riordan or 
Paul D. Barnett at 440227 
OPIC UI, or write them at 
OPIC, 112920th Street N.W., 

. Washington, D.C. 20527. 
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We can help you find 
potential U.S. investors 
through our 
Opportunity Bank. That's: 



Artist shows ceramics 
of highest standard HH 


arts 


3 y Vanessa Batrounl 
Special to the Star ti 

A REMARKABLE display of p 
Aouthtful and restrained 
ceramics that combine 
hauty. function and craft- a 
manship can currently be n 
seen at Uie British Council. u 

Najwa Ziyad Annab is a rela- jj 
mt newcomer lo the Jordanian e 
jtiislic scene. She has exhibited r ' 
only once before, in a group ex- Sl 
hibition al the Sporis City in 
1981 but she already possesses a n 
mature and distinct style coupled • 
»i(h 8 professional handling of c 
her material. li 

After graduating from the Ah- d 
byyah School here in Amman s 
<&t took a- Foundation course in 
u( al Hastings College in the ■' 
United Kingdom. At the time she 
ns interested in fashion design ti 
hit did not really know which 
area of art lo pursue. It was 
there that Najwa was directed 
into ceramics and so proceeded 
to a B.A. degree in three dimen- 
sional design at the West Surrey 
College of Art and Design. 

Her work on show fails into 
two periods, those she produced 
white at college in England and 
those site created on her return 
io Jordan. 

Her initial attraction lo large 
basic shapes, earthy colours and 
primitive designs carries on 
through to her present style. 
Square tray dishes, shallow 
howls, cylindrical vases and her 
more recent oval vessels belie 
subtle proportional properties by 
Jeir simplicity. Subdued matt 
finishes and the freely mixed 
Wert colours of earlier pieces 
not only enhance negative and 
positive spatial areas but also re- 
mind us of thfe natural coarse 
gain or the clay. 

On her return to Jordan Najwu 
abandoned colour all together, 
hhe had always used gas kilns in 
England and was unable lo 
^hiove he desired effect with 
an electric kiln and the available 
Pms. Dismissing bright glossy 
products in preference for 
peter ware she returned to bur- 

,hir n F clay w ‘ lh a silver spoon 
H fives rise to a smooth po- 
? d surface while retaining 

viinni llr lhe loca l clay- For 

ual variation she smokes 
pieces over burning new- 

K7 1 fln ? later °* ls lhem or 

Swf , S P.u l ons l* er tubular 
f « WUh bands °f copper ef- 
iJ D i.? n i altractlv e marriage of 
2*™* similar in appea- 
laced leather ware. 

«Mife ni ? us tota,lt y ls lhe 

for nnihf n ® *® atUre of her work 
22™"* Jarrs the eyo- Flow- 
shapes. taUcylin- 
* pl r,f°° p ed howls, de- 

shallow h,2 Us and 

*fe Q Lu 5hes - a « hand built. 

Ho <S£ mented fe y lineal ’ mla - 

: lhe Primitive 

Indians lL^ a " d ^? outh American 
fine detnu d J. n 9 uenced hy lhe 
pieces, S ° r l s l a mic master- 
ltt ' svrnm»! , etc . hea her surfaces 
C!S e i, rlca1 ' 8rid-like pat- 
» cu rves. The el- 
iSttld ylyork of diamonds, 

! L ro ^ed wiih . squflre . s some 
^lUte-.L^h decorative detail 
tou, whuA ,, e . areas inside and 
,te Ppdd rim Ca opec1, Peaked and 

,ion i«6 her onl y excu ' 

^ anything playful, . 

-■ ^niptdatea V Se f ul a &d carefully 
' ^ Snu her , Election is a 

J ^nt?oHL°L^ aptured forcB 

V^videS^ ^auiy. There is 
re iuaant mat. 
int0 uneasy 
ve decora- 


tion springing Troni an undisci- 
plined imagination. 

Selective, and weary of over 
indulgence. Najwa has stripped 
her ceramic work back to basics 
and allied the beauty of the pri- 
mitive with an accomplished 
technique. Wishing too not to be 
elitist and wanting all people to 
enjoy her work, her prices were 
reasonable and all items were 
sold. 

Also in Amman this week is a 
mammoth exhibition or the 
‘ Orientalists at the Alia Art 
Gallery which has been extended 
to the end of the month and a 
display of work by talented 
student artists from the Fine 
Arts Institute al the Royal Cultu- 
ral Centre. 

The students have obviously 
been pul through their artistic 


paces. On show there arc copies 
of famous masterpieces, studies 
of bone .structures, models and 
still life, pencilled figure draw- 
ings and portraits, oill paintings 
in related colours and colour 
scales brushed and layed down 
with the palate knife sgraffito 
and water colours 

Although the students have not 
ycl flexed their full artistic pow- 
ers or imagination, ability nnd 
sensitivity can be discerned in 
the work of foailecn year old Ni- 
dal Aha Duyyuh. Nuscli Odch. 
Abdel Jabcr. Abdel Humid Rahid 
nnd Muknrrain Rifai. and we can 
look forward in the development 
of these urlisls as they explore 
and extend their capabilities. 
Unfortunately (he Fine Arts In- 
stitute is now faced with closure 
because of financial problems. 



Pianist Wolfram Lorcn'/en 


music 

lhe Royal Cultural Centre 
will he home to a varied pro- 
gramme nf music this week. 

Gifted German pianist Wol- 
fram l.orenzvn starts the week 
with two different program- 
mes of Romantic and Classical 
music on 1 5 and L7 December i 

His Thursday concert will 
Include works by Mozart, 
Chopin, Schumann and 
Schubert while on Saturday 
you will have the chance to 
hear llach, Schumann, Bee- 
tliotcn, Brahms. Handel and 
I.is/l. 

.Jordanian music Ians “lhe 
lluds and Malik Madi” will 
he presenting three evenings 
of song and musk iti the Stu- 
dio Then! re al the Cultural 
Centre nn 17, IH and 19 
December. 

And to a finish up the week, 
Spanish guitarist Vlclor 
Mongc will give two flamenco 
recitals, on Tuesday 20 and 
Wednesday 21 December. 
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The carnage of the 
Green Revolution 




^11 


India’s Green Revolution has meant more farm machines 
and thousands more maimed and crippled farm workers each year. 

Furnished Apartment for Rent 

Throe bedrooms, two sitting rooms, dining room, bathroom, 
WC. Telephone and central heating. Third floor of four storey 
building. 

Location; 5th Circle, Umm Uthalnah , Babll Street, near Fri- 
ends Supermarket. 

Tel; 812843 please call between 12-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m. 




By Radhaferljjhna Rao 
INDIA'S Green Revolution, 
which has so spectacularly in- 
creased wheat yields, is hav- 
ing a grisly side- effect. It 
maims and cripples thousands 
of people each year. 

The use of the high- yielding 
wheat varieties is centred in the 
wealthier northern Indian stales 
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of Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh, where there is a short- 
age of agricultural labour. This 
shortage has attracted workers 
from poorer states such as Bihar, 
in India's northwest. 

it has also opened a vast mar- 
ket for farm machinery, espe- 
cially mechanical threshers to 
take over the labour- intensive 
job of separating the grain from 
the straw or husk. Today, there 
are thought to be some eight 
million threshing machines in 
India, front the hand- operated 
to the latest mechanised models. 
According to a study by the Agri- 
cultural Ministry, another 
50,000 are being added to that 
total yearly. 

The increasing numbers of 
threshers have led to an increas- 
ing number of accidents involv- 
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Awoman of the law 
sees many changes 
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ing these machines, up from 
only 500 in 197 5 to 5,000 in 
1980. During the past 12 years, 
about 10,000 farm workers have 
been incapacitated while thresh- 
ing. 

During the most recent wheat 
harvest, some 1.000 labourers 
were maimed, compared with 
900 last year- 

in England recently a farm 
worker's arm was cut off by a 
baling machine. He carried his 
arm into a hospital and doctors 
sewed it back on. The state paid 
the bill. But India and other 
developing countries lack both 
the rural health system and the 
insurance programme to cope 
with such accidents. 

Indian national and state laws 
require farmers to insure their 
workers against such accidents. 
But this is rarely done. The Biha- 
ris are largely illiterate, and 
farm owners can usually buy off 
a maimed worker with a few 
rupees “compensation”. Mi- 
grant workers have little political 
power. 

Many workers are permanently 
crippled. Gaya Lala was once 
considered the most able man in 
his village in Bihar. Last year, a 
thresher took off his left arm. 
But he was lucky to survive; 
many of the victims die from 
loss of blood from wounds that 
would not otherwise have been 
fatal. 

The demand for threshers has 
led village blacksmiths and small 
town artisans in India's wheal 
bowl to produce their own backy- 
ard varieties, which find a ready 
market. 

These substandard machines 
arc responsible for 50 per cent 
of alt thresher accidents, accord- 
ing to a study by Haryana Agri- 
cultural University. Few ol 
these machines have me 
9 0 - ce nli me tre ( 2 5 - 1 neh) reedmg 
system designed to lake wheat 
into the machine and Lee P .hands 
and arms out. A study by 
Punjab Agricultural Dep^yi. 
found that 95 per cent ol ■» 
thresher accident* happen wime 
crops are being fed into the »* 
chines. 

By leaving off protective gear, 
the manufacturers save slice 
metal. So the covers or in 

feeding areas on the b ^ lr “! 
machines are usually ' nadoql 

Human factors cause their 
share of the carnage A jeten 

field study by f unjab Ji «spon- 
found that fatigue was resP^ 
sible for about 40 per cen 
farm accidents. 

Landowners hire the * ***2jSn 

for only a short harvest season 

and are anxious to gejj . Thc 
over before the rains be* Jj ch aS 
workers want to earn i as . u worJc 
they can, so are eager . io thenl 
around the c, ° ck \ T ° b s p often 

work, the landowners o ^ 

supply them with dru S® ■ orfl c- 

hemp or with alcohol; this P» 
tice increases accidents. 

Poor lighting was cited 
cause of 9 per cent 0 « en re- 
haps. Labourers are 
quired to work through 
to get the harvest tn. 
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Alarmed at Sties, 

of Green Revolution hBS 

the Agricultural M ' n / S str j n gent 
brought out a fi ® rie * in0 S t he sub- 
laws aimed at banning m bad |y 
standard threshers. Bui ™ de . 
built machines are in V ain 
mand and are Mdy r ** 

so. taking their tpll among hflr . 

kerg as they process 

vests. (Eartbsc®- 


By Kathy Rakish 

Star Staff Writer 

The first time should be the 
hardest, but for Aysha h 
Aijyat, being Jordan’s second 
roman lawyer was not an 
easy matter either. 

When Ayshah entered the le- 
al profession in 1970 she fouhd 
that her family, her colleagues 
ud her clients all had difficul- 
ties In accepting her. 

Her father and her close rela- 
tives did not like the idea of her 
going into the court. However it 
tas Ayshah' s father who encou- 
nged her to study law in the first 
fhee because his sons had 
chosen other fields. When he 
uw how determined Ayshah was 
to continue, he finally adjusted 
himself to the idea and soon be- 
gs to hand his own legal mat- 
ters over to her. 

On the other side of the story 
wre Ayshah' s colleagues. They 
found it quite difficult to accept 
hit as' ‘one of them”. Ayshah 
ays she heard many rude re- 
marks, which she ignored but 
which made her even more de- 
termined to succeed. 

"Many of my colleagues also 
advised me to forget that I am a 
roman while on the job,” she 
up. “Bul l am a woman and 1 
ude sure ‘that they would not 
[«gel it. That is why l had my 
“l done and my makeup per- 
ket whenever l had to attend the 
tourl hearings,” she says. 

Another problem was that 
W were not used to the idea 
lawman lawyer. During her 
mining period, Ayshah was 
JJf* told to listen to a witness. 
T he n she requested him to be- 
W< be asked where the lawyer 
When I told him that 1 
he “JW* be gasped and 
SJ. „ You' re- the- lawyer! ' ’ , 
Panting his finger up and 
® Wnftl m *." says Ayshah. 

m uf t ^ mes * iIce those, I used to 

"J if and cry '" she sa y s 

mw . n ? ver cried or losl 

^temper during my work.” 

i dn ! y encouragement Ay- 
gj h r . fl . c ® ,ved was from the jud- 

firfte i S ? ys * “ Eve ry single 
3e i,™ 1 - encouraged me in 

Ayshah o^if . ' difficult beginning 
to Abu fl rlk Jf r ^ uab and moved 
Z£TJ***- ^ring the 10 
SldVlnh there, Ayshah 
^rnreffu ° the Department or 
toe SJiniJf on r Legislation aL 
%t»°f Ubour - She was 

inn Wnmi ? io l' of the Jorda - 

5h th« ? Society, through 

toere kenn t Jordania n women 
other mJLii touch with each 

■5Jj^«SSSS!S2^ 

the 

Surprises 

M ySjJ 1 ^reUirned to Jordan 
,'ijSkd to*t?°iu AysIlaJl was sur- 

i Hwff, th j foolat changes 
T, ^ker ab« a ^ ed n Jordan dur- 
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money disputes, lenders were 
keen on receiving the full 
amount of the loan at once. Now 
they will take back the amount of 
money in instalments, often over 
a long period of time. 

What struck Ayshah most was 
weakening of Family lies. Not so 
much in the immediate family 
but on the wider “clan" level. 

Ayshah also feels that most 
people have become quite mat- 




Ayshah Atlyat 

eriaiistic to the point where they 
only care about the amount of 
money they make. "It could 
have been the same twelve years 
ago but then it was not so obvi- 
ous," she says. Ayshah thinks 
that this is most likely due to the 
rapid technical development and 
the increasingly high standard of 
living in Jordan. 

Marriage 

She can see changes in the in- 
stitution of marriage and in the 
situation of women in general. 
She feels that marriage is no lon- 
ger regarded as the holy bond it 
used to be. “Now. it is like tak- 
ing on a business partner. If the 
partner becomes no longer suit- 
able, he or she easily becomes an 
ex-partner," she comments. 


In addition to that, wives, 
especially those who hold jobs, 
can no longer carry the burden of 
the usual everyday problems and 
disputes as they did a few years 
back. As working women's re- 
sponsibilities have increased, j 
their trying to be housewife, 
mother and wife as well as an 
employee all rolled into one. 
This is very tiring especially 
when most husbands are unwill- 
ing to share any of the household 
responsibilities. "This is why 
women now do not hesitate to 
raise a case over any problem, 
no matter how minor it may be, " 
she says. 


Parents also have been part of 
bringing about this change as 
they now tend less to force their 
daughters to keep silent and tear 
their problems on their own. She 
has noticed that number of par- 
ents are starting to get used to 
the idea that their daughters are 
free where their personal lives, 
arid especially marriage . ^oncer- 
ned, and thus, they let them do 
what they.feel is right. 

Regardless of such cha "JJ* 
(hat 8 have occurred, especially 
(hose concerning women,, Ay 


sb n b ^ e '* eves ,bai many women 
still fail to demand their legal 
rights. According to Ayshah. 
the Jordanian Civil Status Law. 
which is based on the doctrine of 
the Holy Quran, and deals basi- 
cally with the family in such 
matters as marriage, inher- 
itance. divorce, alimony and 
child custody gives women all 
their rights. 

Women have the freedom to 
not only choose their own hus- 
bands and to set down the condi- 
tions they want for the way their 
future marriage is to be — and if 
these conditions are agreed 
upon, husbands are obliged by 
law to abide to (hem. A woman 
may specify that her husband- to- 
be may not divorce her without 
her consent, that he may not 
marry a second wife as long us 
he is married to her. that he 
must provide her with a maid, 
and he may not insist that she 
leave the country and reside 
abroad. 

The law also gives women the 
right to deal with their own pri- 
vate income in the way they wish 
without the consultation of or 
interference of their husbands. 

Ignorance 

“But people are closing their 
eyes lo the fact that these laws 
do exist. It seems that it is for 
the benefit of husbands not to 
admit them," says Ayshah. 

On women's part, there are 
several reasons why they hesit- 
ate to ask for their rights. Some 
are ignorant of the law, others 
are aware of their rights, but are 
hindered either by the fear that 
they could ruin their marriage or 
from pressure from social tradi- 
tions that consider court action a 
scandal. 

In order to increase women's 
awareness of their rights, the 
Business Women's Club, of 
which Ayshah is a member, is 
planning to invite judges and re- 
ligious men to speak at a series 
of programmes to be held throu- 
ghout Jordan. 

In her court work Ayshah says 
she Is willing to take up any type 
of case with the exception cases 
of rape and impotence. She says 
they are both embarrassing and 
extremely difficult lo prove. 

In fact women often Tail lo re- 
port such cases out of embar- 
rassment or the fear of public 
shame. If rape cases are re- 
ported it is usually a long time 
after the event and evidence is 
even more difficult to obtain. 

Ayshah has teen fortunate as 
her husbaud has encouraged her 
lo continue with her work. Now 
the mother of five, among whom 
is a set of eight year old triplets. 
Ayshah has scheduled her lime 
to spend plenty of time with her 
children. 

She says “Being a lawyer 
depends on intelhgence as wH 
as a strong memory, for there 
are limes when one has to recall 
at the moment, spmethiftg read 
vears ago." But Ayshah believes 
that it Is a wonderful occupation 
through which one gets a wide 
exterlence in life and envelops a 
stronger personality. She adds 
that women can do the job as 
wHl as men and she encourages 

AoV wmen interested In the 

law to go ahead and study H. 
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shopping? 


CHRISTMAS IS nearing and if some of us haven’t finished 
our shopping, we'd belter gel at it before it is too lute. And if 
you are one of those industrious souls who like to muke some 
of the gifts for your loved ones, he sure that your projects 
arc simple ones that can be completed in a mini mu in of 
lime... or leave it until next year with the sincere resolution 
to begin curlier then. 

Or plun to complete it and give it ns u birthday present 
instead... unless you ure knitting a pair of wool socks and 
that person's birthday is in July. 

Actually there is no need to panic because the shops arc full 
of all sorts of gifts, toys and clothing so you have a wide 
range of items from which to select. Of course, the most 
difficult part of gift -shopping is trying to decide what each 
person wants or needs and their special tastes in colour, de- 
sign and other preferences. 

We have to be on the watch not to fall into the old trap of 
buying something that we really want for ourselves but think 
is too extravagant or unnecessary. So wc buy it for a friend 
and excuse ourselves for doing it. Wc have partially satisfied 
our own wish by purchasing the desired item but then wc 
pardon ourselves because we didn’t keep the thing but self- 
lessly gave it to our friend. 

Shopping for children's toys takes up a good portion of our 
lime. We used to say that the shops downtown were less 
expensive than places out in the suburbs but this isn't so true 
anymore. I suggest that you put on a pair of comfortable 
shoes and do your legwork covering the * 1 bookstores” in sev- 
eral areas. Perhaps you could hone up your bargaining abili- 
ties at the same time, especially if you'd like to buy several 
things from the same place. 

Look carefully through the merchandise available in any 
one shop. Recently 1 entered a store that was packed floor lo 
ceiling with shelves burdened to their ultimate capacity with 
every variety of children’s toys. I browsed around until I 
found a nice table tennis set for the reasonable price of JD J. 

I wanted a second gift so 1 veniureu inruugn me maze oi 
merchandise pyramided at the bases of these shelves und fin- 
ally located another stack of likely- looking boxes. Ho. what 
was that? Another lot of table tennis sets! What was the dif- 
ference between those and the set I had grasped in my 
hand. . . absolutely none, except that these were marked Jr* 
3.500. T think that the merchant had stocked his place so 
well that somewhere along the line he had forgotten what he 
actually had in there. 

Household furnishings vary widely in their price ranges so 
bo sure to do your legwork if you are considering this type of 
purchase. I've seen light fixutres that sold for over JD 500 
for karat gold plating and real crystal to attractively designed 
chandeliers for JD 35, Desks prices start at JD 70 and go on 
up lo whatever you are willing to put out. bookcases begin- 
ning at JD 30 and rising. 

So, take your time and browse around. 


Wouldyoubelieveit? 

A NUCLEAR power plant in Southern India has been forced 
lo qlose because hundreds of jelly fish have blocked pipes 
bringing coolant from the sea. 

The fish, which had appeared in unusually large numbers 
after the onset of the North- East monsoon, had been sucked 
into a tunnel providing sea water to cool the reacter at Kai- 
pakkam. near the South Indian city or Madras. 

The shutdown interrupted tests on the plant which was 
commissioned in July and is due to start providing comercinl 
power by the end of (he year. 


SURGEONS at Fayvum General hospital in Egypt have re- 
moved whal they think might be the world's largest gallstone, 
weighing 65.0 grammes. 

Ali Abdul Azim, a departmental head at the hospital said 
that text books suggested (he top weight for a gall stone was 
around 300 grammes. 

“The strange thing about this case is that the patient, aged 
48, did not feel pain or any other symptoms,” Azim said, 
adding the stone was spotted during a routine X-ray and re- 
moved by forceps. 
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‘ Orientalists’ draw a keen response 


• The Alia An Gallery's exhibi- 
tion of Orientalist paintings has 
been drawing such response that 
the exhibition will be extended 
until the end of December. 

Rut the owner oF the paintings 
Mr. Ghassan Al-Asbkar says 
"even though the exhibition has 
been well received. Jordanians 
seem to be more interested in 
looking than in buying." 

The people who are buying are 
mostly Lebanese and foreigners. 
“There is still not enough 
awareness, or h true apprecia- 
tion for art in Jordan, even as an 
investment for the future." says 
Mr. Ashkur. 

The 165 paintings on show be- 
long to (he period From 
1750-1920. Mr. Al Ashkur says 
that “the paintings of such Fam- 
ous Orientalist painters us Lewis 
and Curl Haag, captured every 
aspect of Middle Eastern life 
during tile IHth. I 9th and 20th 
centuries." 
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Concerts 

The Goethe Institute presents a piano recital by Wolfram 

Lorenzen at the Royal Cultural Centre 

Thursday 15 and Saturday 17 December at 8.00pm. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents “The Buds and Malik 

Madl In Concert* 1 

Saturday I 7 December at 7.00 pm 

-Sunday 18 December at 5.00 pm. 

Monday 19 December at 7.00 pm. 


Lecture 

The American Centre presents a lecture “Women* s Role in 
Development* * by Dr. Amal Rassam, chairperson and associ- 
ate professor. Anthropology Department, Queen's College, 
■City University of New York. . . 

Wednesday 21 December al 5.00 pm. 

Films 

The American Centre presents “Turning Points: a Profile of 
Three Adult Women In College* * a Film about the personal 
concerns oF women as they attempt to expand their roles bey- 
ond the home. 

Wednesday 21 December at 4.00 pm and 7.00 pm. 

The Goethe Institute presents “Schlacht Um Berlin* 1 n 1969 
Him by Franz Baake. 

Wednesday 21 December al 8.00 pm. 

The British Council presents a special Film for children, 
“Mr. Horatio Knibhles’* ■ . , 

Tuesday 20. Wednesday 21 and Thursday 22 December al 
5.00 pm. The Him lasts for one hour and parents are wel- 
come. 

The French Cultural Centre presorts “L* Assasslnat Du 
Pore Noel** n 1941 film by Chrlstlan-Jacque starring Harry 
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Minister of Culture and Youth 
Mr. Ghassan Al Ashkar at the 

lie poims out that the Orien- 
talist painters* depiction oF life 


“"I I a list writers. “Despite the fact 
| that Orientalism is actually an 
.’ extension oF imperialism, the 
• Orientalist painters' reaction to. 

and relationship with the Eas- 
i tern natives was very positive 
and sincere." says Mr. Ashkar. 

I The value of Orientalist art. 
Mr. Ashkar adds, does not only 
lie in its beautiful translation of 
life in the Middle East, but also, 
“in its topographical presenta- 
tion of places, houses and streets 
that no longer exist in the mem- 
ory of the contemporary man." 

And what will he do with 
paintings unsold by the end of 
December? Mr. Al Ashkar says 
he will take them buck to London 
fur another exhibition there. 


Ma’an Abu Nowar, right, and 
exhibition opening. 

in the Middle East was totally 
different from (hat of the oricn- 


The Spanish Embassy presents a flamenco recital by Spanish 
guitarist Victor MongeSerranlto al the Royal Cultural Centre 
Tuesday 20 and Wednesday 21 December at 8.01) pm. 


• And Mr. Al Ashkar' s sister, 
actress Nidal Ashkar is also in 
the news. Nidal has returned to 
Jordan after a month long trip 
that look included visits to Tuni- 
sia and Greece. 


Baur. Le Vigan. Raymond Rouleau and Fernand Ledoux 
Friday 16. Saturday 17 and Sunday 18 December at 7.30 pm. 


The Centre Audlovlsuel Regional presents Rude Journee Pour 
La Relne** a 1973 film by Rene Allio. starring Simone Sig- 
noret. J. Debary. 0. Perrier. O. Demazis et Gerard Depardieu 
Thursday 15 December at 8.30 pm. 

“Pierre et Paul” a 1968 film by Rene Allio starring Pierre 
Monday and Bulle Ogier. 

Tuesday 20 December at 8.30 pm. 

Video 

The American Centre presents the video series “ Alistair 
Cooke* s America* * 

Mondays at 4.00 pm and 7.00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

The Department of Culture and Arts presents its annual exhi- 
bition of work by Jordanian artists. 

Continues until Saturday 1 7 December al the Royal Cultural 
Centre. 

The British Council presents an. exhibition or ceramic art by 
Najwa Ziyad Annab 

Continues until Thursday 1 5 December. 

The Jordan Intercontinental Hotel presents “Arabian and 
African Scenes** an exhibition or photographs by Anne- Marie 
Kost 

Continues until Friday 16 December 

The Alla Art Gallery presents an exhibition of photographs by 
James Galsworthy- Higgs. 


Continues until Sunday 1 8 December 


Bazaar 


The COthollc Club will be having a Christmas Bazaar al Us 

wX™ ^mter lnb ° WStreel ' J " bal Ammm ' FirslCirde - 


) on arc cordially invited to 
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J uni c.s ( / o l ds wo rthy~H igf*s 

On 1 4th December. JoSJ. I I 'cJnesday /> 
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Highlight ur the trip for Nidal 
was her participation in the firs 
“Tunis Carthage Theatre Fes 
tival" where she received a 
“medallion of honour" for her 
good performances and disiin- 
guished personality. Abdullah 
Gelth of Egypt also received this 
award. 

Special awards were also given 
to some of lending actors of the 
older generation including Mus- 
tafa Kateb of Algeria and Amina 
Risk of Egypt. 

During the festival Nidal parti- 
cipated in seminars which, she 
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Nidal Ashkar 

says, explored the present bad 
condition of the Arab theatre. 

She was also a member of the 
International Jury which judged 
the local plays presented during 
the festival, took part in public 
lectures and gave special training 
classes for the Higher Academy 
for Theatrical Arts. 

After that very busy 15 days 
Nidal went on to Greece where 
she played a guest role in the 
Jordanian television series * w« 
Tnood Al Kuds" (The return or 
Jerusalem) which is being filmed 
in Athens. 

***** 

• The New British consul. M)« 
Janet James, has taken up her 
post at the British Embassy m 
Amman. She arrived here from 
London, where she served al IW 
Foreign and Commonwealth ui- 

rice. Before that. M' ss . Ja ™ e f* 
served at the British Ernbas y 

Khartoum and spenl a short pe • 

iod at the British Embassy 

Cair0 - * * . * 

• The Amra Hotel is the centre 
of attraction for a lot «jTJ°r 
nian ladies this week - The rea 
son is that it is host to a rathe 
special fur exhibition. 

The furs come from the Gttj* 
island of Rhodes and JJ* 
signed by noted Greek designer 
Marco and George. They V ^ 
there are no two pieces all 
152 piece collection. 

Marco told The Starth**"* 
and Ceope brough 
tion to Amman at tne in 
of some Jordanian friends. 

Their main aim is to intro ^ 
Jordanians to the y 0 f fur 

lory of Rhodes as a «nl« w 

production and they tll ose • 

the . fur prices the same as 
at home. . . 

Among the ladies who ha^ ^ 

sited the exhibition so w 

Mrs Tawflq M*rr*r, 

Rlzk, MTs Ella Attallahanup 4 
Wadi* Halasah. 

One visitor. Miss SM * E)e . . 

a former . Lebanese ^ 1 

gance, was wry ‘she 
the fur shows a “ d * a ‘ ura gc W'\ 
definitely going to enc ur^» sBld , 
friends to come a ^J 8 : enS onabl? ( i 

. the prices we ™ ,Y e $ { h those l«.i 
and compare well 1 wn H cpn . 
Europe. The cx^bition w 
tlnue until 19 December.^ 
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Photographers respond 
to remote worlds 


• , Travel in remote and exotic 
daces seems to stimulate a pas- 
sion for photography in many 
Mople. Two such people are Ms 
Aik • Marie Kost and Mr. Jam- 
r i! Goldsworthy Higgs whose pho- 
tography exhibitions are being 
beld respectively at the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel until 1 8 
December and until at 1 9 
December at the Alia Gallery. 

Ms Kost first developed an 
interest in photography in 1966 
«ben she was working as a nurs- 
ing consultant in Kenya. Since 
then, she has worked in Elhio- 
l pa. North Yemen, Egypt and is 
' now working in Jordan. She tra- 
l veiled extensively in the rural 
areas, and lived with their inha- 
bitants. Her photographs present 
i detailed account of the daily 
lives of Lhe people, portraying 
icnsltively the working woman 
utd her child. 

Mr. Goldsworthy- Higgs's int- 
erest in photography, on the 
oilier hand, began while he was 
forking as an aerodynamics 
mechanic on the Island of Masi- 
rah off the coast of Oman, with 
(he Royal -Air Force. He has 
since been to South America, the 
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James Goldsworthy- Higgs 

US, Canada and Hong Kong, 
with his camera capturing the 
different places and peoples of 
those areas. Mr. Goldsworthy 
Higgs, who is currently repre- 
senting an aerodynamic manu- 
facturer in Jordan, says that 
"other than its historical worth, 
Jordan has a clear and bright 
light and (hat is fascinating to 
the photographer's eye." 
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Pal m” by James Goldsworthy- Higgs 

A Lebanese touch! 

li^^Tbe Jerusalem Star ruffled a lot of Lebanese feathers 



This 1984 Calendar ... Free Gift 

From CYPAI m 


° u +u can easily get it.... either^TT 
or through P.O.B. (9 25340) Amman 
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Andrew Me Nie. who newly joined Star Kids, seems to be 
one of those treasure hunters. He sent this 'Pirate map 1 ' to 
the other hunters to help them find the treasure in the Ara- 
bian Sea. Andrew is eight years old and joins the ICS. 
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Lake Michigan during a severe winter. 

Why lakes never 
freeze solid? 

FISH have every reason to be grateful for one peculiar- 
ity of water. Most liquids expand progressively as they 
are heated, as the mercury of a thermometer bulb ex- 
pands when the thermometer is placed in the mouth. 
Water is an exception. If water Is slowly heated, start- 
ing from 0 degree Centigrade, the freezing point of 
water, It starts by contracting. At 4 degrees Centigr- 
ade, water is at its heaviest, and only after that does It 
begin to expand. In cold weather fishes owe their lives 
to this peculiarity. 

In the ordinary way warm water is lighter than cold 
and tends to rise to the surface. But water on the point 
of freezing is lighter than water at 4 degrees. The 
result Is that, as a lake is^cooled in a cold spell, the 
coldest water rises to the surface. As Ice Is also lighter 
than water, this also remains oh the surface. Taken 
together, these arrangements effectively prevent even 
cooling through the whole depth of the water. 

It is, therefore, rare for even a pond to freeze en- 
tirely solid, while lakes never do so. This Is only one 
of many ways in which the physical properties of water 
seem to have been almost deliberately designed to help 
life as much as possible. It Is no accident that we and 
all living things are largely made of it. 
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The Lumberman 


By Hamdan AJ-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 


ONCE UPON a time, a lumber-man 
called Lutfi was living quite happily 
with his wifc.apd seven children on 
the outskirts of h huge forest.. All the 
men and women of the village re- 
spected Lutfi and his family because 
they were very friendly devoted and 
kind-hearted. 

Lutfi was poor, but content with his 
life. Early every morning. Lutfi 
would have his breakfast, then carry 
his ropes and pick and head towards 
the forest to gather wood to chop and 
then sell to the neighbouring villages 
and towns so that he could provide nis 
: family with food, clothes and school 
books. . 

One day at dawn, as Lutfi was walk 
ing down the road he usually took to 
the forest, he decided he should 
change the place he used to gather 
wood from, because he thought that 
pther places would have more, and 
better wood. He. was pleased with the 
'idea thatlie might be able to get more 
money out of the better wood and 
thus, surprise his children • with 
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presents and other items he could not 
have afforded before. 

As he passed by the old forest, he 
was deep in thought. He imagined 
himself sitting among his children 
saying to each of them: “You Mus-. 
tafa, I will buy you a thick jacket to 
protect you from the coming winter, 
and you, Khaled, my oldest son be 
more patient, for I will provide you 
with the necessary clothes so that you, 
would. not Teel less than your class- 
mates In your old. clothes. And you 
Ahmad, my youngest* I will bring you 
a bicycle l hope you will be generous 
enough to share, with your brothers 
and friends.....’ * , • 

• Lutfi was excited with his ideas to 
Improve his family’s standard of liv- ! 
ing to be equal to , the others. Air 
though there were no social differ- 
ences in his village. . he still felt his 
. family shpuld be provided with things 
other, children in; the village had- 

V ,,: * ■ -° be continued next week. 
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1 CAPRICORN — December 21st to January 19th 

' » A recent disappointment which you may have exper- 

ts lenced could be more than made up Tor you this coming 
week, by a member of the opposite sex giving you a sur- 
prise outing. A close person who has been a very strong 
Big bolster for you may seek advice Irom you during this 
, coming week, and the fact that you are able to help them 

should delight you. Travel appears to be quite prominent. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 1 8th 

Your own feelings regarding a romance will be very 
. correct this coming week, so do not allow a colleague to 
influence you otherwise. You appear to have an ex- 
treinely happy week ahead of vou, for you should be able 
to gain co-operation from those who are around vou and 
in consequence, be able to at Iasi seLtle a home arran- 
gement. You could receive an increase financially. 

j PBCES — Fehnary 19th to March 20th l 

The highlight or your coming week appears to be that a | 
^ member of the opposite sex lets you know that they think 
more of you than you hHd imagined. It js ihe leisure 
hours which will bring you unexpected pleasure during 
this coming week, but do not expect anything outstanding 
during the work period. This is a week where you arc 
going to find yourself very much on the listening end 
regarding a close person around you. 


AUES — Maw* 21 st to April 20th l 

You should be thrilled by the introduction you will have 1 
to somebody for whom you hold great respect, and this 
could prove with time, to be very close friendship. Just 
as long as you try to remember a promise you have made 
to a loved one, then all should go well for you. In the 
domestic field, go ahead firmly with arrangements that 
you have made . and do not allow anyone to change them. 


| jTAUSUS - April 21st to May 20th 

By giving more encouragement to someone close to you 
this week, you should find that it brings you even closer 
together than before. Some arrangements which you may 
have made for the coining week may have to undergo 
slight last minute changes, but this should turn out (0 be 
much more enjoyable than your previous plans were. 

_ Your financial position should Improve quite a bit now. 

; GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

A close relative could, in a dogmatic way. but quite 
wrongly, make you feel that your opinion regarding a.I 
plan of yours is wrong, some time during this week. You 
would be well advised to ignore them and carry on with 
it. You should find yourself feeling more confident about 
, . things during this week, owing to the meeting up with a 

member of the opposite sex, than you have done for 
; I some lime past. 


Thursday 1 5 December ' ■— 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have quite a remarkable 
year ahead of you. There is every sign that you will travel 
^ing the coming spring, and through an introduction, will I 

a person who will have a considerable influence on your | 

A plan which you have been working on over the last few 1 
TOntns should meet with success throughout the coming J gj ig| g IJ MJ 

‘*«>ve months, and in turn will bring you financial rewards. | 

,0 . ve could be just a little tempestuous around the I 

•lrJ 1 i .? eri od-. but if you make use of that little thing called I 
T Jr l • ^pairs should sort themselves out happily. Where j ILMURl tfl 
1^**8 life is concerned, promotion is indicated, and I 
e August period, you should be able to slack off a little. I 



Week commencing 15 December, 198.1 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

L-rnOu °!2 > r" c n,,mber mi, > wmipldiii about >our gen- 
tc ^ hVi , rT nL ' ,: ,- to he a little on the I 

E?c- Yn,. b ' ! h r V f a y u l,wir c >’ c 4 Idle rightly on ihc 
i who is i' . . ,y fmd 1 ? al 3 ralher affectionate person 
Su v l'r 1 Wl " « L>1 a Kill* c»it«d and uncon- 
fhmu * snappy because they have a lot t«» do. Try to luke 
j w. m ) ’ ^ ,,u would du Wcil lu watch your finances 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

You should bo able to make much better progress in the 
social field this week, but firstly, you may find tli.n you 
have to terminate a friendship that has nut been all that 
satisfactory for you. At home, all appears to tun along 
very smoothly. You could find yourself splitting your 
week with little journeys here and there, all or which 
should prove to be very entertaining and not all tliat ex- 
pensive. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21 s( 

Thu indications are that you may have been having 
some doubts just recently about a person Win* means n lot 
lo you. but the fact that you should he seeing much more " 
of this person now .should do much lo dispel any fears. 
Your week is so full, especially in the social field, and 
you should lx* able to exercise all your a hi lilies and initia- 
tive lo its fullest You should be able to make up ti small 
quarrel you have recently had with a loved one. 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

Do not allow yourself to be rushed into a hurried deci- 
sion where romance is concerned this week. You would 
do well to think it over first, or you may regret it Later. 
Where your working life is concerned, you could receive 
unexpected help from an influential person who will be 
enthusiastic about an idea you have for a new way of 
doing a particular job of work. You have a busy week in 
the social field. 


SCORPIO — October 23rd lo November 21st 

Where your personul life is concerned, a member of Pp 
the opposite sex who holds a very high place in your “ 
opinion should meet with success in a new venture, and 
this will delight you. You could find that you will irritate 
other people around you if you try to be over-dogmatic 
when it comes to the preparation for a very near future 
holiday. Finances should be much improved now. 


SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20th 

A celebration outing which ha$ all the indications of a 
very great success, should prove to be the highlight of 
your coming week. You appear to be surrounded by a 
great deal of happiness, owing lo ihe fact, that a loved 
one's attention to you is going to be more than you had 
hoped for during this coming week. 








fay 16 December 

ahin«? y Greeti ngs to You. There appears to be a jot of 
H I s ar . 0Und you this year. Most of the time, you should 
ing quite cheerful and will want to make an extra effort 
" to someone who may have been irritating you over 
P® 81 few months. 

tlle March period, there could be a rather unplea- 
sv imosphere at work, possibly caused through some jea- 
voiir t, you can ‘Snore this at that lime, it should soon pass, 
ne oranges which you may have had in mind for 

ffll ar 11 ™? PasL should come about, and prove to be very 
■ Wth members of your family. 

sdIva ^° U should receive news which should enable you 
1 be!l° m r e financial problems, and this in turn should give 
J^ace Of min d 

■® r fa? 1 7 December 

!aS y Gree Ungs to You. You can look forward to a very 
fe e ,. r ^ ear ' and where your finances are concerned, a 
iieh 1 j p . r °fit appears to be coming your way. During 
sip .JJJ* ^P r il. you could make improvements to your 
iried n l ,Ill l e opposition, which should please you and 
?,lOse to you. 

ones amongst you. during the June period. 
*use h?H ? 0ur filings clearly in a romantic direction, 
j ■ “Ping so. you could make marked progress. 

l £ S°fi ine Hfe. you should be a little more determined 
ipyadvanf° ur attit n d e, because this should bring abo ^ 1 
«■ loi SfS 8 ® for you. During the April period, some ° n i 
irs W not be able to fall in with an arrangement ot 
^^.yremember. this will not be worth a quarrel. 


Sunday 18 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
Your year ahead is one in 
which you should experience 
a lot of happiness as the re- 
sult of a rather special friend- 
ship which should now be 
running on smooth lines. 
Problems which may have 
been pressing you over the 
last two years should be 
ironed out owing to a small 
financial gain. 

There could be talk of 
changing your home around 
the May period, and there will 
also be more than the usual 
amount of social activity 
especially at weekends. April 
should be rather hectic, be- 
cause people appear to be 
wanting vou in more than one 
place at the same time, and 
therefore at work, there may 
be changes. 

By August, your past under- 
standing and patience should 
pay off in an extremely pleas- 
ing way where a member of 
the opposite sex Is concerned. 



Monday 19 December 


Birthday Greetings to You. Ail the indications are (hat you 
should indeed have a lucky year ahead of you. especially 
where fi nances are concerned, so take advantage of each si- 
tuation as it comes. Try your level best not to lei a rather 
dogmatic person around you influence you against a new 
friend who is genuinely fond of you. 

Towards the end of April, you could receive news about n 
journey that you hope to make in the near future, which'will 
not have the problems you may have been expecting. Around 
the June period, do not allow a working colleague lo influence 
you against your own judgment, because by following your 
intuitions, you should reap benefits from past endeavours. 

Tuesday 20 December 

Birthday Greetings lo You. You can look forward to a ra- 
ther mixed year, not n bad one by any means, for the indica- 
tions are (hat problems both where work, emotions and fin- 
ances are concerned, should be easing up quite a bit. Affairs 
which may hove been perplexing you quite a bit recently 
should certainly have sorted themselves out by the end of 
May, nnd a decision which an elderly person takes regarding 
themselves should both please you and also relieve you 
greatly. 

Whether you arc married or single, someone you arc ex- 
tremely fond of will be purchasing a car for the Hrsl time, or 
replacing one. and you should be able lo have some happy 
limes, but also find that this vehicle could be helpful where 
work Is concerned. 


Wednesday 2 1 December 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have a year aheud of you in 
which you should achieve quite a few of your ambitions. 
There is little doubt that there are changes ahead of you, and 
you should take full advantage of these. June is the month 
where yoii should be able to sort out your day-to-day difficul- 
ties. and make a schedule for yourself which should be fairly 
easy to keep, and at the same lime, be extremely satisfac- 
tory. 

Where your workingdlfe is concerned, your relationship 
with your colleagues should be more comfortable. Finan- 
cially, your situation Is quite promising, and by May, you 
should be feeling very content in this direction. Health 
should be O.K.. apart from the occasional minor allmenfc 
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r HAVE TO REAP 
THIS BOOK FOR SCHOOL 
. BY TOMORROW > 



I DON'T SUPPOSE YOU'D CARE TO 
.READ IT TO ME, WOULD YOU ? . 


YOU KNOW HOW TO REAP...WHY 
PONT YOU REAP IT YOURSELF? 
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COMPANY. 
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WHAT A <3RINJ>. 

He HATEP IT-/ 

V, /Ml 


REAPING TAKES EFFORT,, I HATE TO 
PO ANYTHIN6 THAT TAKES EFFORT 
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“Sorting them out one by one” 

In the aftermath of Grenada, South looks at how 
the US is increasingly favouring the military option. 


Also featured in the December issue: 

0 Oman: Sultan Qaboos on keeping a cool head 
in a hot gulf. 

0 Egypt: Reconstructing Suez and bottle-necking 
Stella beer. 

0 Mozambique: Machel opens the door to foreign 
investment from the West. 

0 Business Profile: Mexico's Mario Ramon 
Bctcta - director genera! of PEMEX. 

| J Business: Singer sews up a nqw business 
strategy in the Third World. 

□ Argentina: Challenge to infant democracy. 



0 India: Rushing ahead with an ambitious nuclear 
power programme. 

0 Pakistan: A nation at risk. 

0 Third World Prize: Malta's Arvid Pardo receives 
this year's US$100,000 Prize as recognition of his 
struggle for order in the exploitation of the seabed. 

0 The Fragrance of the South: Western cosmetic 
companies look to the Third World to boost sates. 

0 Special Report: France - a push for markets 
in the Third World. 


For further information contact: 

Mr. Raja Elissa, Jordan distribution agency. P.O. Box 
375 Amman. Telephone 30191/2. 

For 12 months subscription send a cheque for US$32 or 
Dinar 12 to South Publications Limited, 13th Floor, New 
Zealand House. 80 Haymarket. London SWIY 4TS, UK. 


South 



HOLIDAY INN HOTEL 


Ambassador Suite - l *# - > a.m.) 

Dinner. Dancing and Show 
•* linages" Show hand 
Duke Bar - ( lO-.OiU 12:30) 
•’CHANTILLY TRIO" 

AMMAN MARRIOTT HOTEL 

At Rababa Nightclub — (8.30 - 1:00) 

Dinner, Dancing and Show. 

Koniakt - Ail sidles of music 
At Walima Resiaurant (7:30 - 1 1:30) 
kon Moto — classical music 
Indian Food Festival 

JORDAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
A I Pasha Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Saturday (6 - 8) Unaer 18 only. 

Barbeque Nightly with live music (6:30 - 10:30) 

AMMAN CROWN HOTEL 

At Khayma Disco — (9 - 2 a.mj 

Poolside - Thursday & Saturday (8:30 - morning) 
Friday - Buffet 

AMRA HOTEL 

Shehrazad Disco — (9 - 3 a.m.) 

Couples only closed Mondays 

REGENCY PALACE HOTEL . 

At Alali nightclub — (9 - 2 a.m.) 

Dinner. Dancing and show. 

Sequence Band 

LA CESAR NIGHTCLUB — Jebel Lweibdeh 

Dinner IXinee I \ci\ Niulu 
Oriental I hi net 

Open |oi I imeh l » OO- * 00 put 
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7:00 
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Variates 



Dsnsas 

iAU'iiim-mni 

Jaunaase: 


1 7:30 


■■■ 

BOMI 


mmm 

Jatons 



7:4B 


»:0d 


#:30l 


0:00 


9:10 


THURSDAY 


Channel 6: Foreign programme 

Proinimnlag on Jordan Tdtvlriow ii mbject to chime without nonce. 

FRIDAY .1 SATURDAY I SUNDAY 


.Variates 


8:30 




Film 


5:30 

La Village Dana j Telefilm 

les Nuagea 


MONDAY 


Documenlaira 


Muslque 


News in French 


TUESDAY 


Feullleton 

(Fretlee) 


WED 


Documtntslro 


News in Hebrew 


Documentary 


iBarney Miller’ 


too Great 
Pointings 


The Leva Boat 


10:00 


10:1B 




Orson Welles 
Mysteries 


MsQsalne 01 


Strumpet City 


Portraits of 
ipower 


News in Arabic 

l 


Vt • A’ S’ H 


fee Minister 


tTowerda 20001 


Saturday^ 
Variety Show 


jfihe 


Citadel 


Benson 


100 Great 
iPatnUnoi 


HldeHl 


Towards 2000 


The Secret 
Army 


['Movie of 
the Week 


Nancy Astor 

NE WS AT TEN (English) 


Three's 

Company 


Documentary 


Hart to Harf 


Failure 
Aim 
|1 Lait Saturday 
el each month; 
8hahespaarel 


Best Seller 


The A-Teem 


Magnum P.I. 


Vegas 


Arabic news summary 


Film (com.) 


Film (com.) - 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess Target 


I KI-B7! Resigns II () . tj : 2 |» — R7«rh. 
K-kl2: 3 Kl-K f. ell! R • Kl. A 
I* — HR D m;ilc 


l-i-rn ferny lore four FOLR- 
PKNNY Toycr fury neuron mi 
oyer penury pern pore pour pm 
prone prune pit niter pure pyre W 
ropey roup roupy rune runny u* 
rope yore. 


Crossword 



EASY SOLUTION 


, A0 R 088. — 0, campaign. 10. Son 

Initial. U. Wish. 15. Responding. OT. IdeMbt. l«. jfcdecft 
SI. Orease. 24. Pentonvllle Prison. 27. Groyne. taSels. «■ 

83. Mlshmaah. 35, Appliances. 36, Adam. 37. Inhaled an. 

Tell on. 41. Lot. ii, fteckiesa. , „„ . in.iold. » 

DOWN, — 4. 'Battleship, 2. Epee. 3. D Ving Ifl. 

[luted. 0, Challenger. 7, Trowel. 8. 10 . Bwi 8. M, 

30. Roles. 23. Eastern, sto. Over the 'hill. 25, Ope' aft. Alio 1 


U 
3 

ISM. 88, Reindeer 31. Evidence 
39. SlTtC. 




Wr 

j/' ' A 




CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


1> ilic 

r rr 

L'nflrd 


J 5100 
4651 1.1 
Jim 


EMBASSIES 


RnoUnUn . . 447)48 

SudiArftan *14154 


Ki'k.il Oillur.il 


tyntre- .... 

664026 

Aaurffan Centre 

.... 41J3C 

Si It Mi Council 

46141 

FicncfiCamre 

. . 47IHW 

' lio*i lie In ulluia 

. J. 41**1 

SnVWOunia 

. 44204 

SpanbihCcnire 

... : ;*404* 

fnrtMit'cnire ... .. 

. '4*717 

Hn>.i MuCmire 

6651*} 


HOTELS 

Amman 


RENT-A-CAR 


\mw, •• • 
HiMMAvInp ’ . 

MairitKi r. 

Rjjjeikj . 

, Crown • 

jaunaJcitt Matt* 
Inwomilneni jI .. 
XmtvisnAv . 


LliHIDHW' 

Middle Km 
tifOnd Tulare . 

uturiuii-inai - . . . 

SpnftoO . . 
Joiduii l««* or . ... . 
PhllmMljhlS . 

. Aqaba 



.Algrihm ’ . . . 
•Women. ., 
\ui|ulttn . . . 
Pahrslnl .. . 

Ba*i»n ... 
BrHiih : . . l .... 
Rulprbn ' 

Chad . .... 
Canadkm . . .. 
Uritan 

CwhMkivak .. 
Kranch . . . 
(Inman 
Cli«k 

llanluiCnniulu* 
Hurtaailan -. 
Indian . . 
i»«i« .: 

K * . . 

r 

Xutcahv . . . , 

'Ku*aUlr; 

*+*/>c*0 . 

I*ian . . . . 

Mumhydji . . . . 
OorlhKoiaJn 


AIRLINES 

«• ... 



- 41211-3 1 ' 
. 42J*I 
4324? • . 

. 6MH8 . , 

tiaij 

. . 41261 , 

-. MW' . 

Hue- 

666I244 ■ 

. 651.06 
46S105 ’■ 

41J1J-4 ’ 
hist . 
47431 >2 
1M6J 

• m- 

2*411/ J 
.. 48I8J ' 
. 41416 
*65107- 
4 IMS . 

* i4ii 

i. 6(6118 • 

66034* 

■ 661141 
JJ78T • 

K 6IW 
160 • 
4710 • 
’ 4444 1 - 


Sdulh Korean 
Sfanlph "... 

Sudtneta 

‘ 

Sjrtan- 

Tualiiap 
Tdikhlt ... 

I'SA .. 

V.A.E 

USSR .. 

INTSO . 

I'NRWA 
DMiihOomolMe 
NnhetUndi 
CotuuWr. . • . 41*61 

Nervism ’ 


4J268 
42140 
2414} 
44416 
414*2 
44J07 . 
41 111 
444? | 
4446* 

*iin 
41441 

- - - .HIM 
223.24 


bpon 

KLM 

Korean 

Ktiwon 


tlMUo’ - - 
Ai&irun , . I. . 41 i«n- 

"SSSUt/ SB 


Uuiuitittt 
Malay ' 
ME* 

Otimpt! 
PanAm 
Qaniai 
Saudi* \ 
SomaJta . . 
■ Sabana ... 
SAS . . 
Singapore 
Swi*iA|t .. 
^rnah ; ; 
Thai 

TkAxn • • 

‘ Varte 


• AW?* 
. . 22I2S 
21805 
- . 40144 

662420 
4I40J/44246 
41846 


i 


46104 

24J64 




Wht RoiMa 

102-21 m-4222? 

Police llaad- 
quniart 
TraflVc Police 
EltCUK Power 
Co . . 

Municipal Wuer 

Seivica „ 71 135-8 


220*0/ J 

56440-1 


46.181-2 


Alia AH 

Gallery 

Folklore 

KStiinr 

ArchwolW* 4 * 1 

Muieura — 

Miliu ry 

Museum 


, 6«i»L‘ 
, }H»I 


'7714 

49560 

48146 


general 


22424 

22546 


HOSPITALS 


27: 
42944 
22I4» 
22424 
480 




:EMjERGENtlES 

j-, V.'libsiii: 

v Kerr - * 


. .' Huatein Medio.) 


Canua ... . 

814814-42 

. KbaGdl Manr- 


■ rnlay ' 

. . 4428M 

, '. Aklah Maternity 


ii Amman . . 

42441 

Math**, 

. 4. Amman . . 

36140 

1 ' Wralw. •' 

Stmwlmnl ...... 

. 6641714 

Untvcraiur'Hoa- 

t.pllal j,..:..; , 

|4J84* 


IlHl 

_ (1!1» 

Kill 


P*NDe«tWe . 

-.■fafsu.'§ 1 


MUSEUMS 


Jordan National . 

— join 


joiiun (aiaiawa 

Radio Jonlan - 

MlniHO 0? 

Touriam - - 

lloacl Cornua'- 

nl* -• ; 

price Comp- 
laint! ... 

Amman 

Llnhcrniy 0/7®'**'’ |»JlJ 
LftwT ''... 1 |J) 

rakphon* lnM- : .M- 

nulloa -- - - ’ .. 

Jordan «nd . ■" 

M iddl»Eaae* lS 
AliP" 1 
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puzzles 


I'se llu? s.tmc dl.tgrnm fur ollhrr I hr Cryptir or the Easy pu»!r. 


, as ^ie B comes to grtef 

'glShFBa,!!.,, 

i!®“£ itSSiSSn’fa. ii 

„ Kji Qjram In the sun. I find 
11 St, It hardens (6) , . . 

,i prise on return, giving about 

“Swble the tip tfj 

ii put phone twcle Mi 
}pis«8lons long In people's 

the .Inst one Involved 

it Tbe al l^ , a^. J unhealthy in able 
to to to trial (7> 

..Mining round a peculiar 
rfsreailon (4) 

ii o&truct a policeman who's 
taking her out (fl) 

•I Acknowledging defeat and no 
longer trying to make a light 
cake (fl. 3, ST 6) 

n Are upsetting to a child and 
this is why (6) x 
.a From the exhibits, removing 
this wild animal (4) 
u Cancel the tour a long time 
alter, which does shock t7> 

it Tells one power has gone to 
the head of the ministers (8) 

IS Skill formulating a clue, it is. 

vou say clearly (10) 
u sign that tells you there’s an 
increase on the wav (4) 
it Fall back getting involved 
with" 89." losing a little time 
171 

u He's got right into the aen ■ 6) 
(II is suvaya turning round to 
iiiako amendments (61 

(I Trip ss you take flight (3) 
tl acts tho crop sprayed, sure it 
need* trootment (B) 

I Storming nbouP an inferior 
article (10) 

J Light so-so (41 

] Journeys with the holder of 
the green ticket (8) 


■aiu 

■UviBii 

Eumm 


rpiPiH 

klf liSa 


'"ii nrmlllhi.^ 1 '\V'* ^ 



? vi i ^ 

\r ^ + 




4 Pay the mines back at Inst (7j 

8 clog, ® shmn. to secure 

hlS^T fl re8Donsft n stlmu- 

* nU lS fit 1 you hpw heavy 
“ StSSST®, 1 ,nftke nr,rt 11 will 

10 They catch the aim n htt 
coming back f6) R Mt 
18 For a month, save torn notes 

20 Having a right to draw on him 

22 Gross a lemon with n very 
littlo grapefruit, perhaps (7) 

23 Meaning the bread vou take 
home is sliced? (3, 2. 6> 

26 He won't race— and he won't 
Jump (3-7) 

20 How often mtcht It nee out? 
(5. 5i 

28 Registered that Len had got 
older, in some way (8i 

31 Refined, which la unusual (8> 

32 Try. to what end. to lure one? 

34 drills off East with the girl iG 
36 After a Becond. write tree ” 
(6) 

30 Could be n tour flight ■ 4 ■ 


Sc hnnev \ I. eon Ini nil. pyrmuiii l‘J33. 
niKpcMlinit. Iialfn ecniurx old. it of- 
len q«"i«l as a classical cN.impIc of 
lAlial divss White (to plus) lorccil 
Blad in resign with just one move, 
i, did riw game end. and u In did 
*•*4 'tirrendcr'? 

jp irrinTr ' 

Hu Tlrav 


ONE 


flow many words of Tour letters or 
more can you moke frtim thc te | IcrK 

hcrc? l>‘ making a word, 
pfv-i, ellcr ^ llS0( f once only. 
u.i Wo ^ m,,sl contain the large 
n i„ i " nd lhere must be at least one 
'jie-leiterword in the list. No plu- 

namfl 00 !? re * 8n WOr ds; no proper 
J?- ^AY'S TARGET: 19 

28 «.«’ 1°° d: 2 J WOrd s. very good; 
Swords, excellent. 


^SOLUTIONS ON P 22 


Ugt : week’s solution 


8 Advertising drive (Ri 
Male offspnng (3) 

11 8et. (81 

12 Tlioroughfnre IG) 

13 First ( 7 ■ 

14 Desire (4i 


IB Replying <10 i 
17 Utopliih iBi 
IB Fruit pickle <7> 

IB Opera song 1 4 1 

21 Lubricant iGi 

24 London gam <11. 0) 

27 Breakwater iG> 

29 Hurry' <4i 

30 Get* out of pawn (7i 
33 Hodnepodge (fi> 

35 Dcvlcts iIOl 

36 Old Testament mnn 

37 breathed In (7j 

38 Palmer's stands (£t 

40 Inlonn against u, 2 j 

41 Auction Item (3> 

42 Rash i8i 

DOWN 

1 Fighting craft tlOi 

2 Fencing weapon <4) 

3 Remoteness i8> 

4 Taaieless i7i 

5 Filled with fear 111) 

6 Champion's opponent 

7 hardening Implement 

, iS» on (8) 

10 Oscillate (5 1 
16 Power 1 7> 

20 Acting parts <5i 

22 Oriental (7) 

23 Past one's prime, 
slang U, 3. 4) 

25 Military or naval 
actions (10) 

28 Too mnny to count 
1 10 ) 

28 Antlered crcnture (B) 

31 TOHilmony ibi 

32 Arachnids (7j 

34 Meek (0) 

35 Portion out (6) 

39 Lustrous fabric <4) 




C* 




i2n m 


|38l [39 
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